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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL'. 


Depahtment of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

Washington, August 28 , 1916 . 

Sir: At the request of the code committee appointed by the 
governor of the State of Wyoming in compliance with an act of the 
legislature of that State creating the committee for the purpose of 
studying the school system of the State and recommending new leg- 
islation, I detailed A. C. Monahan, specialist in agricultural educa- 
tion and rural school administration, and Katherine. M. Cook, assist- 
ant in rural education in this bureau, to make a careful study of 
the laws of the State pertaining to education, the admirotration of 
the State school system and certain phases of the work of the’schools, 
and to make such recommendations for the improvement of the 
schools through legislation and otherwise as the facts revealed by 
this study might seem to justify. This they have done, and the report 
submitted to the code committee has been approved by me. For 
the use of the people of the Stata.of Wyoming and for the use of V 
students of education throughout the country I recommend that 
this report, a copy of which I am transmitting herewith, be pub-f 
lished as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. V 

Respectfully submitted. j 

P. P. Claxton, 

■ n ' Commissioner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 4* 
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LETTER TO THE COMMISSIONER. 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, May 26 , 1916 . 

Sir: There arc submitted herewith the results of a survey and 
study of the public-school system of Wyoming, with * recommenda- 
tions concerning the legislation needed for its improvement. Tjiis 
work was undertaken at your orders as a result of a request for 
assistance from the State of Wyoming. The thirteenth general 
assembly of the State, meeting in 1915, acting on the suggestion of 
prominent educators of the State under the leadership of the State 
superintendent of public instruction, enacted a law which provided, 
for the formation of a school code committee to make a thorough 
investigation into the needs of- the public schools of Wyoming and 
the law's under which they are organized and operated; to make a 
comparative study of such other public schools as may be advisable; 
and to report to the fourte^ftth legislature of the State of Wyoming 
recommending a revised code of school lawB. 

In compliance with this act, the governor of the State appointed 
the following men and women to constitute the Wyoming school 
code committee: Miss Edith K, O. Clark, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Cheyenne, chairman; Miss Jenrue McGuffey, 
county superintendent of schools, Park County, Cody; Mr, John T* 
Hawkes, principal of the Sheridan High School, Sheridan; Dean J. 

O. Creager, of the College of Education, State University, Laramie; 
und Mr. J. J. Underwood, ranchman, Underwood. The undersigned 
were designated os representatives from the Bureau of Education to ^ 
assist in an investigation and to make a repoit with recommenda- 
tions for transmittal to the committee. The first meeting of the 
school code committee was called at Laramie in July of 1915; all 
members but one were present. A representative of the ^ureau of 
Education attended this meeting. After careful discussion of vari- 
ous plans and procedure, a general survey of educational conditions 
in the State was decided upon and tentative plans wbre laid fcr col- 
lecting material for such a survey. 

Method and scope of the survey . — The *school^ode committee held a 
second conference in Ifceyenno early in November of the same year* 
All members and both representatives of the bureau were present. 
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LETTER TO THE COMMISSIONER. 


Plans for the conduct of a carefui survey of education in the State 
were presented and approved, as follows: 

(a) A thorough investigation of grounds, buildings, water supply, 
etc., conducted through personal investigation and collection of in- 
formation through questionnaires; 

(b) 4 careful inquiry into the education and professional quali- 

fications, living conditions, and salaries of teachers, conducted in the 
same manner; ' 

(c) An intensive study of instruction offered in three counties 
selected as typical of general conditions made by personal investiga- 
tion by members of the committee and representatives of the bureau; 

J) An investigation into qualifications and work of the county 
superin|endents; , . 

(«) Astfady of financial support, State, county, and local; 

(/) General information concerning high-school and city-school 
systems. ^ 

The point of view which the investigators kept constantly in mind 
jn these inquiries was that of general measurement of tho system as a* 
State system in terms of servicg to the State. In addition to the 
questionnaires, letters were sent through tho county superintendents 
to several -hundred prominent people in the State, setting forth tho 
general purposo of the survey and asking for cooperation and sug- 
gestions. j 

In April, 19,16, another meeting of the committee was held ih 
Cheyenne. Reports showed that the plans formulated at preceding 
meetings were being successfully carried out. The general plans 
. pursued had been discussed at the meeting of tho State Teachers’ 
Association at Thermcipolis and, progress was being made along all 
lines previously agreed upon. It was deci^ to ask that the gov- 
ernor appoint an auxiliary committee of 15 prominent citizens to act 
in conjunction with the school code committee; and that a general 
education conference he held in July at the University of Wyoming, 
to be called and presided over by the governor of the State, the pur- 
.. pose of which should be to discuss the recommendations submitted 
- by the committee, to disseminate information concerning them, and 
. to arouse public interest' in better school conditions Jor Wyoming. 

• The survey from the beginning has had in view the single purpose 
of the educational welfare of the children of the State. There hap 
been a spirit of cooperation, -disinterested labor, and personal. sacri- 
ihe part of members of the committee and others who have 
§■ 8 ^“ ^to«r lime and service. Assisting in tfce survey, in addition 
!p?^- ^e.-wmbers of the conumittee, were Miss. Henrietta Kolshom, 


^SI»i ; ^ej.:8npt. Ira JPee, of Cheyenne; Dr. J. E. B 

Uwvemitylof^yon^ Kempierer In 


. Buttorworth, of the 
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LETTER TO THE COMMISSIONER," 


officers responded to requests for information, and assisted in other 
ways; Dr. Harrison C. Dale, of the university, wrote the historical 
statement utilized in this report. 

The material collected by the committee and other workers was 
turned over to the Bureau of Education. The accompanying report 
is made on the basis of these, of supplementary studies on Wyoming 
and education in Wyoming from all available sources, and on per- 
sonal observations of instruction, supervision, and general educational 
conditions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Katherine M. Cook, 

0 Assistant in Rural Education . 

A. C. Monahan, 

Specialist in Rural School Administration. 

Thd Commissioner of Education. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL SURVEY OF WYOMING. 


I. A SKETCH OF THE/ HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN 
WYOMING. 


EARLY HI8TORY. 1 

The educational history of Wyoming dates from the creation of the 
Territory, July 25, 1868. When the first census was taken, in I860, 
there were three groups of permanent settlements, two of some 100 
or 150 each near Fort Bridger and Fort Laramie, and a few isolated 
ranches along the valley of the North Platte in what are now Platte 
and Goshen Counties. The total population of the Territory in 
1860, including the wandering prospectors and trappers who occa^ 
sionally pushed into the northern and western portions, numbered 
probably not more than 400. Within the next decade, however, 
because of the penetration of this region by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, the population increased rapidly. 

The following table shows the population of Wyoming at various 
dates: % 

I860 * 400 

1870 9, 118 

1876. > > 3 14, 951 

1880 20,789 

1886 *31,391 

1890.. . * :■ 60,705 

1900. ’ 92,531 

1905.. ... 101,816 

1910 v * 145,965 

1916 f J 14b 705 

Provision for the regulation and maintenance of education was made 
in the first session of the Territorial assembly and approved Decem- 
ber 10, 1869. According to provisions of *the act the Territorial 
. auditpr was ex officio superintendent of public instruction, and his 
stipend for this service was $500. His duties as defined by the 
statutes were almost jdentjcally those of the j&resent.superintendent 
as outlinedLin the statutes now ih force except that the. apportion- 
ment was made on Aggregate attendance instead of on the census 
basis. s ■ 

— — : — * — — — * : • " ■ ^ , — TT — ■ . ".v ■. 

> IXgttt from an a^icto written by Harrison C. Date, of tba hoaHjr of tba StateUnfvmity, 
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A further act of the assembly created the 'office of county superin- 
Imt of schools, though no direct provision was made for the man- 
ner of, election. The county tax for the maintenance of schools was 
:ed at not more than 2 mills on the dollar, and the county superin- 
tendents were required to report annually to the State superintendent, 
should they fall to do so, they were to forfeit the sum of $100. It 
does not appear that this provision was ever enforced or even noticed 
for year after year the State superintendent of public instruction 
his annual report bemoaned the laxity of the countysuperintendents. 
lhe blame, no doubt, rested quite as much on the district.derks as 
upon the county superintendents, for the former were by law required 
to furnish annually a report of ^the affairs in their respective districts 
containing practically the same' information which district clerks 
, are now required include in their reports to the coiinty superin- 
tendent. Failure to make this report was punishable by a fine of 
$25. There is no record, however, that such a penalty was ever 

- ' A re9 “ Jt of this carelessness is the absence of anything fcke ade- 

quate schoolstatistics for many sections of the State. This accounts 
for many of the omissions and inadequacies of this history. 
t The board of district directors was empowered to determine the* 
site of schoolhouses, the expenditures for the erection or rent of the 
same, and the curriculum to die followed in the lower schools. In 
the matter of secondary and high school education the determination • 
of the last-mentioned feature was left to the county superintendent • 
acting m conjunction' with the district board. ^ ’ 

P^vision was also made that, when there were 1 5 or more colored 
children within a specified district, the' board might, with tjhe approval 
of the county superintendent, provide a separate school. Appar- 
enUy however, no such segregated' schools have ever been estab- 
hahed, Negroes being admitted to the schools with whites ‘ 

The district treasurer was to keep two distinct funds, one called 
the teachers’ fun*!,” comprising all moneys for school purposes 
gave only local taxes coUected in the district, which comprised the 
“achooihouse” . 

e education act of 1869 remained in force two - years, when a 
few ‘minor changes were made. The State auditor woa relieved of 
hip ex officio duties as State superintendent of public instruction; the 
office was abolished for the time, t e county superintendents reporting 
annuaUy to^the govdrnor. " ‘ ••>.£ < ■■■ 

V^, In the Ugislatiye session of 1873 the whole toatter 6f education 
“4 altetpd. Jhe acts are of singular importance^ 
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the-^tjs fou lation of suhsequentlegisUtion and oftha STOtein 
* force actof,1869 w^most resp^L repealcdapd, 
provisions relative to the duties of the’variousBchbbl officers replaced'' 
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by more explicit regulations The State librarian (an office created 
two years previously) was made ex officio State superintendent of 
public instruction. 

The first report on public instruction was made in 1871 by Dr, J . H* . 
Hayford, of Laramie, the Territorial auditor for the preceding bien- 
nium. Dr. Hayford reported good schools in Albany and Laramie 
Counties, fair schools in Uinta and Carbon Counties, but in Sweet- 
water County neither superintendent nor schools The report em- 
bodied two summaries for Carbon and Uinta Counties, prepared by 
the respective county superintendents, Messrs. R. W. Baxter and 
R. H, Carter, There were only five counties at that time. 

^ • > 

Statistics of schools in Carbon and Uinta Counties in 1870. 


.*• * 

Counties, 

School- 

houses. 

Teachers, 

Puplla. 

Male. 

Female. 

Carbon 

1 

2 

1 

74 

Uinta 

1 

2 

7 

m 







At this date (1870) Wyoming had only 9,118 inhabitants — 8,726 
whites, 183 colored, 66 Indians (outside the reservations), and 143 
Chinese. According, to the report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education for 1873, the population was scattered along the Union 
Pacific Railroad for over 500 miles, with a school wherever enough 
children were congregated. The provision for support was liberal; it 
came entirely from taxation, the school lands not yet having ^me 
into market. The five counties had county superintendents. Lar- 
amie city and Cheyenne had graded schools of three departments 
each, to which high schools were later to bo added. Schools in other 
districts, though small, were efficiently managed. 

Beginning with the year 1883, statistical information becomes 
available. The following figures are taken from the manuscript 
reports of the superintendents of public instruction preserved in the 
State archives at Cheyenne: 

Table 1 . — Data on Wyoming schools. 


Number of uchoolhouses . . , 
Number of acboob taught. 
Number of pupil*: 

Total 

Halo. 

Female 

Number of Wachara; 

Toml... 


Female. 

Caft jjw* mouth.. 


y* yr •• -*&• • ♦*’r ► * • 


1883 

1886 

1888 jj 

39 

77 

138 | 

$3 

133 

330 | 

3,3 63 

4,406 

7,063 

1.076 

3,363 

8,483' > 

1,077 

3,163 

3,660 

89 

148 

339 

-19 

32 

68 

70 

110 

901 

33.87 
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feisafl the^ following list, in<xw3Qiplete and compiled from a variety of 
|E0uroe&; log building with, a dirt room; uppqr room of a railroad 
fiction bouse; rented buildings spare room of a ranch; vacant office 
of a mining ^company ; blacksmith’s shop; basement of the town 
hall; sheep wagon* " . ’ . . 

On July-10, 1890, Wyoming was admitted to the Union. The con- 
stitution and the first session oj the State legislature virtoidly accepted 
the system of educatio^ia-v^gue during Territorial days. From this 
point the modem history of education in Wyoming maybe said to date. 

The following table shows the growth of ^schoolhouse construction, 
number of teachers, and number of pupils since 1875, by five-year 
.periods: 

Table 2. — Schoolhouses arvl teachers in Wyoming. 


Year 


School- 

houses. 


1875 . 

1880 . 

1885 . 

1800 . 

1895 . 

tOlO. 

1015 . 


Tt 

108 

805 

873 

503 

540 

063 


Number of teachers. 

We. 

Female. 

Total. 

7, 

16 

23 

31 

39 

70 

40 

150 

100 

58 

301 

350 

113 

303 

474 

89 

481 

570 

107 

600 

797 

141 

068 

1,100 

233 

1,411 

1,04 


PupUa. 


1,322 

a , m 

4.968 

7,875 

11*253 

14,512 

18,833 

24,477 

90,815 
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Although the legislature in 1873 and in 1888 made efforts to estab- 
lish uniform textbook adoptions, such regulations were not successfully 
carried out. The provision for f fee textbooks was adopted in 1901 , and 
physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the use of alcohol 
and narcotics, were made compulsory subjects in 1885. In 1910 the 
study of humane treatment of animals w«a.*added and boards were 
required to purchase Coutant’s History of Wyoming and Carroll’s 
The Sabbath as an American War Day. 

Certification . — In the education act of 1873 the county superintend- 
ent of schools' was authorized — 

V- 

to examine persons, and it in his opinion such persons were qualified to teach in 
public schools, to give a certificate, authorising him or her to teach a public school in 
his county for one year. Whenever practicable, the examination of teachers shall be 
competitive, and the certificate shall be graded according to the qualification* -of 
the applicant. 

* # • 

A law of 1876 empowered the Territorial superintendent of public 
instruction to pant honorary certificates of ^u^lifc^tion to te§phers 
of proper learning and ability 1 and to retaliate the grade of county 
<H|ftifioatw Those “honorary Canutes” were granted primarily 

on the bopis of continuous yeare of service. Forty were given betweeh 

' * . 
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. 1883 and 1887. At the same time the county superintendents .were 
empowered to grant certificates for two-year periods. During the 
next 10 years little- change was made in tjie matter of certification, 

In .1897-98 the State superintendent of public instruction recom- 
mended that graduates of the university, especially , those having 
taken normal training, receive certificates without further examina- 
tion. This change was made soon; after. 

State board of examiners . — In 1899 the State board of examiners 
was created. Their duty was to prepare uniform examination ques- 
tions and to serve as a oourt of appeal from the decisions of the 
county superintendents. * During the first year, under the presidency 
of Prof. C. B. Ridgaway, of the university, 16 sets of questions were 
prepared for the use of the county ^lperintendents. The beard also 
examined 33 applicants for certificated, recommended 16, and declined 
• ^ to recommend 17. Many of the applicants who were not favorably 
recommended were unable to comply with the requirement of ability 
to leach all of the subjects usually taught in high schools of the State, v 
Unider this system many third-grade certificates (valid for one year)," v 
and a fair number of second-grade certificates (valid for three years), ' 
were issued. Practically no first-grade certificates were issued. 

In 1899 provision was made for issuing three grades of certificates 
and a professional or State .certificate, the latter to be granted by 
tho board of examiners. Examinations for the other three grades 
of certificates were still conducted by the county superintendents in 
subjects prescribed by law. 

In 1907 the board was empowered to examine all candidates for 
certificates in the State. Examinations were conducted at stated 
intervals and the recipients of certificates were allowed to teabbdn 
any county of the State. In 1909 the subjects for examination in 
the three classes were more specifically fixed by law.. 

Teachers * institutes *---' The education act of 1873 required the Terris 
tonal superintendent of publio instruction to conduct annually a 
teachers’ institute lasting not lees than 4 nor more than 10* days. 

Its chief function was the selection of textbooks. In 1883 an 
appropriation of SI, 600 was made to pay the traveling expenses of „ 
teachers attending institutes.' Four years later the attendance of . 
teachers was required by law; Ithey were, however, to receive bom- \ 
pensation for transportation. Provision was further made for the 
payment by the counties of expenses incidental to the holding of 
institutes, including the compensation of lecturers. The legislature . . 
of 1913 authorized the holding of joint institutes by two or more M 
counties. Th 6 outcome of this was the act of 1916 p&viding fori 
State institutes. ■ These were to be maintained in part ;by, nominal 
fees required of afi J teachers in file States : TheState supcrinten^tV 
^bienruaJ ropbrt^fo^ I^7^4oted 5 tha teridency^to make the county 
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institutes a mere series of lectures. This has since been generally 
overcome by close attentlonat all meetings to the specifics needs and 
.problems of the teachers knflThe 8chools N 
^ High schools . — The laws of the Territorial assembly provided for 
•high schools, buildings, courses of study, etc., all to be determined 
by the county superintendent ahd board of directors. An enact- 
ment of the State legislature in 1905 provided for the creation of 
special high-school districts and the location of union district high- 
schools at specified places. In 1&15 the people were empowered to 
lay a tax not Exceeding 2 mills on the dollar for the payment of 
^teachers’ salaries and contingent expenses in such high schools and 
a total tax not exceeding 10 mills on the dollar in case of the con- 
struction of a building, [provided such high schools maintained a four- 
year course qualifying for admission to the university. 

. Th* first high school established was at Chejenne in 1875. This 
Was followed by -one at Buffalo, 1881; Newcastle, 1889; Rawlins, 
soon after; Lander, 1890; and Sheridan in 1893. 

Kindergartens . — Kindergarten instruction begtpi in private schools. 
Ju 1886 Mrs. F. I). M. Bratton established the Magic City Kinder- 
garten in Cheyenne, charging a tuition fee of $4 a month. At the 
6nd of the first year she had 10 pupils. Subsequently other private 
kindeigartens were opened in a number .of communities in tho State. 
In *1895, however, the legislature empowered the trustees of all 
school districts to establish free kindergartens for children between 
the ages of 4 and 6. Such schools vrere to be maintained out of tho 
special school fund, and only graduates of approved kindergarten 
. training schools were to be employed as teachers. In 1903 the State 
department reported 182 children attending kindergartens. 

.Private education.— In the beginning* private schools exceeded in 
importance public schools. The census of 1870, for example, 
enumerated 4 public schools with 4 teachers (2 men and 2 women) , 
while it listed 5 day and boarding schools with 11 teachers (5 men 
and 6 women). The public schools were. attended by 175 pupils; 
the private schools by 130. The former had an income of $2,876, 
derived from taxation and public funds, while the latter had an 
income of $5,500, derived from tuition fees and other sources. The 
greater amount of income, in addition to the relatively large number 
ol teachers and sitiall number of pupils probably indicates a higher 
quality of educational service on the part of the private schools. 

With, improvement in the standard of public education, the pri- 
vate schools became for a period less significant. One of the few to 
su *7 lve ^ or a ^ me Vas the Wyoming Institute, a Baptist school at 
Laramie, .of which Bov. D, J. Pierce^ A. M., waq the first and only 
^pr^ipaLv^vJt, closed in 1873, ^ 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN WYOMING. 17 

The educational traditions of Laramie, however, were maintained 
by St. Mary’s School, a Roman Catholic institution, organized as far 
back as 1870, but not apparently making much headway till after a 
decade. By the year 1881 it had 4 teachers (women) and 73 pupils. 
In 1885 it was moved to Cheyenne. In 1890 there were 8 teachers 
and 60 pupils; in 1910, 13 teachers and 170 pupils; in 1915-16, 14 
teachers and 210 pupils. 

Another private institution was the Wyoming Collegiate Institute, 
at Big Horn, a Congregational school started in 1894-95 with 2 men 
and 1 woman teacher and an enrollment of 34 boys and 22 girls. 
The previous year, however, 1893, Sheridan Public High School had. 
been started. Tho Wyoming Collegiate Institute declined and was 
soon (dosed. 

In 1905 the Cheyenne Business College in Cheyenne was opened 
and, in the same year, Big Horn College, in Basin. The latter 
enterprise was financed by a number of prominent citizens of Big 
Horn. Its scope included commerce, music, and academic, subjects. 

In 1909 Jireh College was founded at Jireh, Niobrara County, 
under the auspices of tho Christian Church. This institution offers 
courses in secondary subjects and some instruction of college grade. 

Tho following tablo shows tho enrollment in tho privato schools of 
tho Stato since 1903: 


Year. 

1903 

1905 

1910 

1914 . 


Puptla, 

2fi0 

259 

350 

♦ 262 


llic university . — Sin co 1878 tho governor and commissioner of edu- 
^*<tion had oxprossod tho boliof that tho Territory needod a university 
and a normal school. On tho 6th of September of 1887 a Territorial 
university was openod, and four years later provision was mado for 
adoquate normal instruction. In 1892 tho university undortook to ■ 
grant tho dogreo of B. D. (Bachelor of Didactics) on completion of the 
normal courso of two years beyond the' grammar grados and the 
degree of L. I. (Licentiate of Instruction) on the completion of an 
additional year of graduate work. Prof. Honry Morz was tho first 
principal of the normal school. 


The university proper opened with a faculty of sovon, including 
.the president, ox-Gov. Hoyt. Tho first department organized was 
tho college of liberal arts, the acknowledged nucleus of all univorsity 
departments. A preparatory department was immediately added 
and preparations were made for all tho schools esseritial to a State 
university. The two departments immediately organized thereafter 
were a school of mines and a school of agriculture, although the 
‘ 67460° — 17 2 
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catalogue of 1890-91 announced £lso a department of law and a 
school of commerco. The college of agriculture was reorganized in 
1891 arid the division of mining the next year. 

When Wyoming was admitted to the Union’ the constitutional 
convention made provision for the university. The first State legis- 
lature, which convened in Cheyonne, Novombor 12, 1890, also passed 
an act to establish the Wyoming agricultural college, its location to 
be fixed by vote of the people, and croated and named a board of fivo 
trustees to control this institution. At the same time, however, tho 
legislature authorized the University of Wyoming at Laramio to 
accept the Federal appropriations for the support of agricultural 
colleges until such time as the agricultural college of Wyoming should 
ho located and established. Thus an agricultural coliego was croatod 
at Laramie. In 1892 the question of tho location of the agricultural 
colloge of Wyoming was submitted to the peoplo, and by a plurality 
vote Lander was selected; No legislative enactment in conformity 
with this vote ensued, however, and accordingly the agricultural college 
remainod at Laramie. In 1905 tho legislature definitely fixed it at 
that place, repealing the act of 1891 and ignoring the popular voto of 
1892. Thereupon tho trustees of tho “ Agricultural Coliego of 
Wyoming” brought suit against tho treasurer of tho State of Wyoming 
to provent tho oxocution of this act. Tho case was ultimately 
appoaled to tho Fodoral Supremo Court, which decided, May 13, 1907, 
that tho popular voto of 1892 was purely advisory and that tho 
agricultural coliego should remain tyt Laramio in conformity with tho 
legislative act of 1905. 

In 1891 the Wyoming Agricultural Exporimont Station was 
established at Laramie and substations were located at Landor, 
Saratoga, Sheridan, Sundance, and Wheatland. Tho substations 
were abolished in 1897, in accordance with a ruling of tho Federal 
Department of Agriculture. 

Tho catalogue of 1891-92 announced provision for university 
extension whereby the whole State might share in the benefits of tho 
institution, instead of those only who were so fortunate as to attend 
it in residence. Steps in thiagiirection had already been taken by 
President Hoyt. Local extdHnon “centers” were organizod at 
Cheyenne with 65 members and at Lar ami o with 45 members and the 
Wyoming University extension association was formed. The follow- . 
ing year another “ center” was edde'd at Rock Springs, with 14 
members. The same year, also, a beginning of instruction by 
correspondence was. made. 
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prised Cheyenne, Evanston, Lander, Laramie, Rawlins, Rock Springs, 
and Shoridan. 

In 1896-97 the college of agriculture was reorganized with a one- 
year course, a two-year course, and a four-year course. The last led 
to a degree and was supplemented by a graduate department in 
agriculture. 


The following tablo shows tho enrollment in all the departments of 
the univorsity by fivo-year periods from 1890 to 1916 : 


Year. 

1890 

1895. 

1900 

1905. 

1910. 

1916. 


Enrollment. 

82 

110 

187 

.... . f 221 

315 

.... 1 573 


Finance .—' The act of March, 1886, creating the university providod 
for its maintenance by a tax of one-fourth of 1 mill on all taxable 
proporty in tho Territory. The first State legislature In 1891, under- 
took to offset the support granted by the agricultural coliego of the 
university undor tho land grant act ol 1862, tho Morrill Act and 
^ Hatch Act— whose terms wore now complied with — by reducing the 
a State appropriations from one-fourth to one-eighth of a mill. This 
* remained the sourco of State support until 1905, when the Tate was 
raised by the legislature to three-eighths of a mill and by the legislature 
of 1909 to ono-half of a mill (but limited to $33,000 annually). In 
1911 the amount was limited to $85,000. The legislature of 1913 
fixod the tax at three-eighths of a mill, but without limitation. In 
1915 an additional pormanont building tax of one-eighth of a mill was 
voted. In addition to the income from Federal acts already noted, 
tho agricultural coliego of the univorsity and the agricultural experi- 
ment station havo received appropriations from the Adams Act of 
1906, the Nelson Act of 1907, and the Smith-Lever Act of 1915. By 
an act of the Wyoming ^gislature in 1915, tho univorsity is to 
receive ono-fourth of tho incomo of 200,000 acres of Federal land 
granted to the State ior 1 ‘charitable, educational, ponal, and reforma- 
tory institutions.” 


Buildings . — Tho first building erected was the liberal arts building, 
costing over $85,000, for which site and campus were in part donated 
by the city of Laramie and in part purchased from the Union Pacific 
Rhilroad. Since then the mechanical engineering building, Hall of 
Science, gymnasium and armory, heating plant, Woman's Hall, 
normal school building, and buildings for the agricultural college and 
experiment station have been erected at a total cost of .$222,000. 
The* grounds have been added to alsp by purchase and donation from 

,V 1 1 Mutate tn nrilnwn t In All departminti, tadodUir tbe'imncr tobool. flan « 
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the Union Pacific Railroad and by the addition of the old peniten- 
tiary plant. 

Miscellaneous , — Soon after the organization of the Territory some 
attempt was made to .provide vocational education for the Indians. 

In 1870 the Protostant Episcopal Church maintained among the Sho- 
shones an Indian school with 10 pupils, A few years later the school 
dwindled to 6 and in the year 1874 was abandoned. In 1878 a day 
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school was established. More recently the task of educating the 
Indians has beeiv undertaken seriously both by the churches and by 
the Federal Government. * 

The Territorial assembly in 1886 appropriated $8,000 to defray the 
expense of establishing a schobl for the blind and deaf for two years, 
not to be opened until there were 12 applicants for admission. The 
* commission created; under - the act 4 purchased a block of' land and 
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a building in Cheyenne for this purpose, but the school has never 
been opened. 

An act of the legislature in 1907 created the Wyoming Homo of the 
Feeble-Minded and Epileptic, subsequently called the Wyoming 
School for Defectives, at' Lander. The attendance in June, 19 ^ 2 , 
was 3, but by the end of tho year it had increased to 22. On Jaihi- 
ary 1 , 1916, there were 36 males and 22 fenjales at the institution. 
The Wyoming Industrial Institute wa3 established at Worland in 1913 
and opened in 1915. 

One of the purposes of the Wyoming University Extension Asso- 
ciation, established 1891, was the organization of a State teachers’ 
association. A step in this direction was taken by the publication 
for a time of the Wyoming School Journal, edited by Prof. Henry Merz 
of the university. Meetings of the State teachers’ association, were 
held in Laramie, 1891; Cheyenne, 1892; Rawlins, 1893; Rock 
Springs, 1894; Evanston, 1895; and Laramie, 1897. The associa- 
tion, however, was already moribund and within five years succumbed. 
The State superintendent of public instruction in 1902 reported 
Wyoming as the only Stato without a teachers’ association. Two 
years later (1904) a new State teachers’ association was organized at a 
meeting of State educators in Casper. The association was formed 
in September, and in December appeared tho first numbers of the new 
Wyoming School J oumal, which is a monthly publication. The State 
teachers association has met annually since its reorganization in 1904. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

The present school system of the State of Wyoming may bo out- 
lined briefly as follows: 

There is a State department of education composed of a State 
superintendent of public instruction elected every four years by 
popular vote, assisted by a deputy State superintendent, and on 
office force of three clerks appointed by tho State superintendent. 
ThoStato superintendent is ex officio a member of the board of trustees 
of the State univorsity, of the State board of charities and reforms, 
and of the State' land board. From one-third to one-half the time 
of the Sta» superintendent, deputy, and office force is required to 
perform the duties pf these boards. There is no State board of 
education. 

State superintendent .— 1 The powers and duties conferred by law 
upon the=St%te superintendent are as follows: He shall collect and 
Ale all papers, reports, and public documents "transmitted to him by 
the school officers in the several counties each year, and keep a record , 
of. all matters pertaining to the business of his office.' Upoii these 
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matters he shall report biennially to the governor. He shall apportion 
State school funds to the counties in the manner prescribed by law, 
prepare the State course of study, appoint the State board of exam- 
iners, and issue certificates on their recommendation, file and publish 
* price lists of textbooks of publishers complying with the requirements 

of the law which make them eligible to do business in the State, and 
make such other rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
the law into effect according to its spirit and intent. In addition, he 
, shall have “general supervision of all the district schools of the State 
and see that the school system is put into uniform operation as early 
as practicable.” No means of putting this system into operation is 
provided, and the law is therefore a dead letter. No State superin- 
tendent has ever made any serious attempt to assume optu&l super- 
vision of the school system. The powers and duties are general and 
indefinite and give the State superintendent little authority in the 
educational development of the State. The present superintendent 
has keen very active during her term of office in getting in touch with 
the schools in all parts of the State through personal visits and various 
forms of communication. 

C<mTtiy mperirUendent . — Supervision of all schools, except those in 
cities employing special superintendents, is in the hands of the county 
superintendents, who are elected for two-year terms%y popular vote. 
In order to be eligible for election, candidates must have first-class 
teachers’ certificates. These are issued to persons who pass exam- 
inations in elementary school subjects and the following': Elen^witary 
algebra, English and American literature, elementary psyifllogy, 
physical geography, and two other subjects selected fronr a list of 
those ordinarily taught in high-school courses. One year of teaching 
experience is required. Salariesof superintendents in the State range 
from 1500 to $900 per year; the average is$710. % Of the 2 ^superin- 
tendents, 18 are women. The powers and duties of the county 
superintendents as conferred upon them by. law are not such as to 
make them important factors in the schodlB. The county superin- 
tendent is required to collect school statistics and report to the State 
superintendent; to distribute reports and circulars from the State 
department; to apportion the county funds to the various school 
districts as prescribed by law; to serve with the county civil com- 
missioners as a district boundary hoard to fix or change boundaries, 
consolidate or divide districts, and form new districts ; to hold teachers' 
ps- . institutes of from four to eight days in length each year ; to visit each 

school once a year; and to have general supervision over the schools 
v of -the county. The latter provision in practice means very little. 
^ r Ip addition, the superintendent is legally empowered to, recommend 
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required to comply with the recommendation, and the power is 
rarely used. 

The district . — The State is divided into 365 school districts, con- 
taining 1,150 schools, taught by 1,533 teachers. Seven of these 
districts are city districts having a population of 2,500 or over, em- 
ploying superintendents who devote their whole time to supervision. 
Many of the rural districts are large and employ a number of teachers; 
one district in Laramie County, for example, contains 27 schools, ail 
of which are one-teacher rural schools; Each district is under the 
administration of a local board of three persons elected for three years, 
the term of one of whom expires each year. -In districts of 1,000 
population or over the board may bo increased to six. The directors 
have practically unlimited power to maintain the kind of school^jbhjgy 
wish in their district with but little interference from higher author- 
ity. They uro legally required to employ teachers certified by the 
State superintendent, to follow the course of study, and%» maintain 
a minimum *term of 120 days. No special provision is made to 
enforce these laws, however, and in ^many instances they are not 
complied with.. There are no county boards of education. 

Attendance in school is compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 7 and 14 during the entire time the school is in session. Dis- 
tricts with 2,500 population may appoint special truant officers; in 
other districts the county sheriff, deputies, and. constables are 
assigned the duty of enforcing the compulsory attendance law. They 
may investigate cases of absence from school on their own knowledge 
or on the complaint of any resident or teacher in the county. The 
term varies in length throughout the State from 40 days to 220 days, 

' the average being 163 days. 

Support . — Schools are supported by funds frdfc three sources — the 
State, the county, and the district. yThe State fund for 1915 amounted 
to approximately $334,110; the county funds to approximately 
$£38,509; ana the district funds to approximately $547,606. 
The annual State school fund is composed of the income from the 
sale and rent of State school lands and interest on State permanent 
school funds. By constitutional provision this fund is distributed to 
the counties in the State on the basis of the total number children 
from 6 to 21 years old. Tfie -fund is reapportioned in the counties 
by the county superintendents to the various districts. on the same 
basis. The State fund is increasing rapidly, and in 1915 amounted to 
$8.39 per capita of school population 6 to 21 years. 

The county fund is composed of a $2 poll tax imposed on all persons ' 
21 to 50 years of age, fines, and forfeitures, and 'a tax on all taxable 
property in the county levied annually by the county commissioners 
“in an amount sufficient to raise $300 for each teacher, but not "ta 
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exceed 3 mills.” The county tax, with the exception of the poll tax, 
is distributed to the districts on the basis of the number of teachers 
employed; the polls are returned to the districts in which raised. 

Local funds are levied only on vote of the taxpayers of the school 
districts, the maximum levy being '8$ mills. Some districts raise no 
local funds, maintaining such schools as are possible entirely from the 
money received from the State and county. The local tax when voted 
t>y taxpayers is collected by the county treasurer and paid over to the 
treasurer of the local district. Each board may audit its treasurer’s 
account, or a district may vote an audit. There is no other way to 
secure an audit. Bonds for building purposes may be issued upon a 
majority vote of the taxpayers of the district, but the amount must 
not exceed 2 per cent of the valuation of the taxable property of the 
district. 

Certification , — Certificates are issued by the State superintendent 
* upon the recommendation of the State board of examiners. This board 
is composed of three persons engaged in school work in the State, ap- 
pointed by the Statesuperintendent. They formulate questions, exam- 
ine and correct papers, and pass on credentials of such applicants as are 
legally entitled to certificates because of graduation from preparatory 
institutions'/^ specified standing. The examinations are held in the 
different counties and are under the supervision of. the county super- 
intendents. Temporary certificates may be issued by the State 
superintendent, but are legally valid only until the first regular 
examination held after they are issued. In practice, many teachers 
are employed who hold only temporary certificates. Salaries of 
teachers vary throughout the State from $42 to $145 per month; the 
average is $82 for men, $58 for women. 

High schools , — High schools may be established in any district in 
the State or in special “high-school districts - ,” composed of “any 
number of present organized and constituted districts.” Such high 
schools are administered by special boards of trustees, each composed 
of six persons elected by the voters of the high-school district. They 
. are supported by local taxes on all taxable property in the higbechool 
district, the amount of which taxation is determined by the board of 
trustees. A limit of 2 mills for teachers’ salaries and contingent 
expenses isjixed by law. High schools receive a per capita appor- 
tionment from the State funds and $300 per teacher from the comity 
funds. There are 26 schools in the State of secondary grade, giving 
four-year courses, and 22 giving from one to three year courses. 

Higl^ State university is located at Laramie, 

^Albany County/ and indudes among its departments the liberal arts 

of agiiculture, the college of engineering, 
'the college of ^education, and th Sutenorma) ^ 
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registration for the year 1915-16, as reported in the university 
catalogue issued April, 1916, is given below: 

STUDENTS IN BESIDENgE. 

In graduate standing ^ 

Seniors 23 

Juniors t ^ 

Sophomores gg 

Fictthmen ^ 

Special ; ‘ * ' “ *’ * ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ * * * * M 

University high school 1 ^ 270 

Music (not taking other subjects) !.*..** 25 

Short course H 

Summer school of 1915 v . •’ * 270 

349 

T , 6X9 

LeaB names canted iporo than once 4 $ 

573 

EXTENSION. 

Correspondence study department ^ 

Extension center students (Cheyenne): 

English (Shakespeare) 

Pedagogical principles 13 

Mechanical drawing 20 

Shop arithmetic 24 

T 67 

Less names counted more than once g 

Tolal 46 

T eaeher training , — The Suie maintains but one institution for the 
professional training of tdEhers— the normal school and college Qf 
education of the State university. In practice this is ah integral part 
of the university. The normal school pupils take all work except 
professional course? with the freshman and sophomore students of 
other departments 'of the university. Fifty students residing within 
the State were registered in the department of education in June, 
1916. They were from the following counties: Albany County, 22 ; 
Big Horh; 4 ; Laramie, 4 ; Converse, 3 ; Crook, 3 ; Lincoln, 3 ; Niobrara, 
2 ; Platte, 2 ; Sheridan 2 ; Weston, Sweetwater, Park, Hot Springs, and 
Fremont, each 1 ; total 50. There wore 7 students from other States. 
These 57 are included in the enrollment of 270 given above. 
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Tabls 3 . — Data relative to Wyoming public schools, 1914-15. 


Counties. 

Area 

(square 

miles). 

Total 

• EX; 

6 to 21. 

Districts. 

School 

buildings. 

Teachers 

em- 

ployed. 

Children 

enrolled. 

Total 

expendi- 

ture. 

Cost per 
pupO per 
month. 

Albany 

4,436 

2,040 

25 

\ 65 

133 

1,452 

$86,152 

V $8.02 

Big Horn 

3,185 

2,40k 

32 

. ' 45 

74 

1,818 

, 68,405 

6.67 

Campbell 

4,774 

676 

6 

24 

^ 38. 

436 

21,481 

4.12 

Carbon 

8,016 

2,093 

35 

47 

80 

1,641 

71,457 

6.52 

Converse 

4, 176 

945 

16 

27 

44 

663 

20,015 

6.61 

Crook 

2,871 

1,778 

18 

66 

116 

1,368 

45,059 

7-64 

Fremont 

12, 108 

1,830 

39 

52 

87 

1,501 

60,238 

6.92 

Goshen 

2,225 

1,336 

4 

46 

84 

1,008 

37,038 

4.92 

Hot Springs 

2,018 

676 

14 

14 

35 

560 

23,371 

6.52 

Johnson. 

4458 

1,011 

13 

32 

44 

682 

33,804 

6.85 

Laramie 

2,704 

4,U7 

10 

118 

174 

3,005 

156,025 

9.49 

Lincoln 

8,074 

4,321 

24 

63 

129 

3,431 

122,502 

5.59 

Natrona 

5,356 

1,187 

16 

18 

54 

1,178 

92,712 

9.43 

Niobrara 

2,612 

1,045 

11 

. 43 

48 

733 

31,317 

4.46 

Park 

6,248 

1,477 

23 

33 

67 

1,247 

52,245 

12.37 

Platt*. 

2,117 

1,581 

8 

63 

112 

1,462 

88,224 

14. 48 

Sheridan 

2,522 

4, 101 

36 

67 

119 

3,035 

138,090 

5.76 

Sweetwater 

10,522 

2,867 

18 

24 

66 

2,359 

. 74, 101 

6. 46 

Uinta 

2,074 

1,866 

5 

28 

69 

1,683 

87,604 

6.91 

Washakie 

2,265 

523 

8 

19 

26 

463 

16,705 

9.00 

Weston 

3,064 

1,328 

4 

38 

54 

1,008 

44,262 

13.00 

Total 

*87,914 

38,156 

365 

952 

1,633 

30,816 

1,382,777 

7.80 


i Includes YeUowstooe Park, 3,064 square miles. 






II. EDUCATION IN THE STATE. 

Education in the State will be treated as a matter affecting l 
the State as a whole. It is not the function of the legislature | 

to consider the efficiency of individual schools, but to provide ma- j 

chinery which will make it possible that such educational advantages 
as the State desires to furnish to its children shall be availably to 
every boy and girl in the State. Clearly some communities will > 
always bo more law-abiding and more progressive than others, do- j 
pending on individual ideals and community initiative. But clearly 
also the State must furnish legal machinery such that every com- 
munity will have the, possibility of being as orderly and law-abiding 
as the most progressive. It must also assume certain responsibili- ^ 
ties that tend toward forcing the most unprogressive to reach definite 
minimum standards for law and order set up by the State govern- • 
ment as necessary for the preservation of life and property. The 
State has a similar responsibility in providing for the. education of 
its children. It should provide a minimum standard for all j 

counties and should then initiate such steps as are necessary to \ 

enforce this provision. It should also encourage progress and 
stimulate such local effort as the intelligence and progressive spirit 
of different communities warrant. 

The constitution of Wyoming asserts that the “ legislature shall pro- > 
vide for a complete and uniform system of public education, and shall 
make such provision by taxation or otherwise as to create and main- 
tain a thorough and efficient system of public schools adequate to jj 
the proper instruction of all the youth of the State. ” That this may 
be complied with, the State must from time to time revise and adjust 
existing provisions according to changing conditions and growing 
needs. Such an adjustment necessitates' a careful study of the ^ 
educational situation in order that the provisions made may be 
exactly suited' to educational needs. The study of the status of ; : 
education in the State which follows is made in compliance with an . . y 
act of the legislature previously explained, and represents, therefore, ~ * 
an effort on the part of the State of its own school system to make the 
kind of study indicated. The inquiry as made is not a criticism; it 
is merely a study of the system of education in the State as a whole. ^ 
Its purpose is tp set forth facts as they are, b order that such recom- 

" conditions 

\ ' * • ■ - 


mend at ions as are made may be based on actual needs and 
and not on opinion or theory. 
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The efficiency of a school system may be judged, by the results it 
achieves and by the way in which certain well-defined and estab- 
lished principles or standards in administration and management are 
adhered to. There must be included inrany inquiry concerning it 
the various factors which make up the complete whole and which 
influence directly or indirectly the results obtained. These factors 
will be treated under the following he&ds: Buildings and equipment, 
enrollment and attendance, teaching corps, instruction, supervision, 
revenue and support. 

School records and reports . — The statistics used in this report to 
the school code committee have been obtained through question- 
naires sent to the various school officers, through personal visits and 
interviews, and from the reports of the State sjuperintendents, county 
superintendents, county treasurers, the State examiner, the United 
States census, and annual reports of the Commissioner of Education. 

Practically all data necessary for a careful investigation into school 
attendance should be contained in the records of the State and county 
education departments and should be available always. Other in- 
formation of any nature concerning schools should be procurable 
from school officers on the request of the State department or other, 
legally constituted authority, such 'for example as the Wyoming 
school code committee. While the investigators felt justified in ex- 
pecting to obtain all necessary information in the manner thus 
described, unfortunately it has been impossible to do so. Of the 
l,e00 teachers to whom questionnaires were sent for information 
relative to their education, training, and experience, , about two- 
thirds replied. Replies were received from 59 per cent of the 1,000 
questionnaires sent out regarding buildings, while only 20 per cent 
of the school directors replied to the questionnaire concerning school 
expenditures. Of 21 county superintendents, 16 replied to one 
questionnaire sent out by the Bureau of Education for the school 
code committee. To another questionnaire sent to county superin- 
tendents directly from the State department in November only one 
reply wag, received up to April 1, when all data were expected in the 
Bureau of Education. In this latter case, as in the case of replies 
from school directors, the data obtained must bo omitted, since the 
replies were too few to be representative. One county superintendent 
in the State failed to return to the State department any of the infor- 
mation requested regarding buildings and teaching qualifications. 
This county has* therefore, of necessity been omitted from the tables 
concerning these particular items. 

This indicates -a serious condition. The, State superintendent 
should have Authority to demand necessary reports on school con- 
- ditions and power to withhold State funds if they are not received. 
Otherwise it folio wsthat onlythe bdst qualified school officers wifi 
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reply, since they -are most apt to be prompted by courtesy to do sd. 
Reports most needed, namely, those from officers least qualified and 
from districts in which the school situation is particularly bad; will 
usually bo missing, and conditions most needing investigation thereby 
escape if. The first requisite in an organized system, either State or 
county, is the authority to demand all necessary information con- 
cerning schools. Refusal on the part of any school officer to comply 
with such legal demand should be followed by forfeiture of an adequate 
bond or of the position held by the officer refusing. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 

The problem of economic, convenient, and sanitary housing of 
schools in Wyoming is unique and difficult. The population is 
sparse and scattered, and schools must be relatively numerous, far 
apart, and small in membership in many c aqgs for some years to come. 
In addition, the school population is shifflig. Complaints in regard 
to bad housing, inconvenient location, and lack of necessary equip- 
ment have been received in large numbers by the school code com- 
mittee. From these and from the investigation it seems apparent 
that the important matters of location, buildings, and equipment — 
closely related to the physical, moral, and esthetic welfare of school 
children — have hardly received the serious consideration which their 
importance justifies. 

All children should have an opportunity for an education at public 
expense in *schoolhousos reasonably accessible to their homes and in 
buildings which insuro at least convenience, comfort, and healthful 
conditions. One need not travel far in Wyoming to find school- 
houses of the best and of the worst possible types. The greatest need 
seems to be that the State or county should adopt some settled and 
economical policy of schoolhouso construction which will provide 
measures of general improvement for present conditions and certain 
minimum standards for the future. 

Distribution . — Schoolhouses should be so located that at least an ele- 
mentary school may be within walking or riding distance (probably 
not to exceed 6 miles) of every child of school age. Counts superin- 
tendents and others report that there are now many childjfen living 
so far from any schoolhouse that they kre deprived of opportunity 
for education. Letters in the hands of the school code coifipiittee 
show that in some cases children as old as 14 years have attended 
school a few months only. One report cites the case of a school- \ 
house which is located on one side of the river (where the majority 
of the voters reside), while practically all the children of school age 
in the district live on the other side. When it is necessary to cross 
the river by bridge, many children must walk from 3 to 6 miles to 
reach the schoolhouse. Otv the other handle city superintendents 
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complain that many unnecessary countiV schools are mafctained on 
account, of the present system of distributing county money in pro- 
portion to the number of teachers and that some families are sup- 9 
plied with what practically amounts to a private governess and 
maid at public expense. Plainly, some of the schools now existing 
should be abandoned and others established where there are none. 

Sanitary requirements . — It is evident that a satisfactory system, 
of schools will provide comfortable and sanitary housing and such 
equipment as good work necessitates. Appropriateness to the pur- 
pose for which intended, convenience, and beauty are other important 
considerations. The schoolhouse and grounds should represent all 
that the intelligence, good taste, and financial ability of the com- 
munity warrant. Recent investigations of,* the health of rural 
children and the comparisons made of health conditions in rural 
and city districts have aroused throughout the country a new 
interest in rural school buildings and equipment and their relation - 
to the health of children.' Results show that country children are 
not as healthy and have more physical defects than children of the 
cities, even including the children of the slums. The accompanying 
graph indicates a few of the conditions revealed by these investiga- . 
tions: 


Defective teeth < 



\ 

Enlarged tonsils - 



b 

Eye defects. ‘ | 

[- - -5.1 per cent. 

Ear defects. „ j 

1 ^4.8 per cent. 
[•1 percent. 

Spinal curvature j 

5 per cent, 
[-1.3 per cent. 

If anftf defects | 

f*H>.8 per cent. ^ ' 

[-0.2 percent. 



rlf* ______ 

According to a 
Education: . 

pamphlet recently distributed by the Bureau of 

+%. * 


Healthful and attractive rural schools are absolutely essential to the physical, 
mental, fecial, economic, an<J moral, well.being.of the nation as a whole. Country 
* mhooj children should have an sanitary and attractive schools and as intelligent and 
effect .^iahoolcid^ * 

' •' ** ^ ^ S' ’■** ^ ^ 
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This pamphlet proposes the following minimum health require- 
ments for rural schools: 

m The one-teacher country school should contain in addition to the claasre m: 

(а) A small entrance hall t not lees than 6 by 8 feet, 

(б) A small retiring room, not less than 8 by 10 feet, to be used as an ero< ^ency 
room in case of illness or accident, for a teacher’s inference room, for e?hool lil nry, 
and for health inspection, a feature now being added to the work of the rural eel y>l. 

(c) A small room, not less, than 8 by 10 feet, for a weykshop, for instruction in cooking, 
and for the preparation of refreshments when the school is used, as it should.be, for 
social .purposes. 

Classroom should not he leas than 30 feet long. 20 feet wide, and 12 feet high. This 
will provide spate enough for a maximum of 30 pupils. 

VENTILATION AND HEATING. 

f 

The schoolroom should always receive fresh air coming directly from out of doors 
in one of the following arrangements: 

(а) Through wide open windows in mild weather. 

(б) Through window board ventilators under all other conditions, except when, 
with furnace or jacketed stove, special and adequate inlets and exits for air are pro- 
vided . 

Beating . — Unless furnace or somej>thcr basement system of heating is installed, at 
least a properly jacketed stove is required. (No unjacketed stove should >>e tolerated 
in any school.) 

The jacketed stove should have a direct fresh-air inlet abdut 12 inches square, 
opening through the wall of the ‘schoolhouse into the jacket against the middle or 
hottest part, of the stove. * 4 

The exit for foul air should bo through an opening at least 16 inch** square ou the 
wall near tho floor on the same ride of the room ha the stove is locaicd. 

* A fireplace with fluo adjoining the stove chimney makes a good exit for bad air. 1 

Temperature .— Every school should have a thermometer, and the temperature in 
cold weather should bo kept between 66° and 68° F. 

lightingV 


Tho schoolroom should receive an abundance of light, sufficient for darkest days, 
with all parts of tho room adequately illuminated. 

The area of glass in windows should be from one-fifth to one-fourth of the floor area. 

The best arrangement, according to present ideas, is to have the light come only 
left side of the pupils and from tho long wa)l of the classroom. Windows 
may be allowed on rear as well as on the left side, but the sills of windows in the rear 
of the room should be not leas than 7 feet above the floor. High windows not lea than 
7 feet from the floor may be permitted on tho right side if thoroughly shaded as an 
aid to cross ventilation, but not for lighting. # ' . 

There should bo no tress or shrubbery near the schoolhouse which will interfere 
with tho lighting and natural ventilation of the classroom. 


The school building should so face that the schoolroom will receive tho direct 
sunlight at soma time during the day. Tho main windows of the schoolroom should 
not face either directly north or south. East or west facing is deeirablo. 

Shades should be provide*! *t tops and lwttoms of windows with translucent shades 
at top, so thpt light may be properly controlled on bright days. 

1 The following arrangement for ventlkttn g flue* required In one Western State: A circular aheet steel 
•molce flue; peaing up hi center of veutflaUng abaft (tool air exit) 90 inch* eqtan ta the deer. 
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Schoolroom colors ,— The best colors for the schoolroom in relation to lighting are: 
Ceiling. — White or light cream. 

Walls. — Light gray or light green. 

Blackboards. — Black, but not glossy. ' 


CLEANLINESS. 


► good housekeeper 


The echoolhouse and surroundings should he kept as clean as \ 
keeps her home. 

(а) No dry sweeping or dry dusting should he allowed. 

(б) Floors and furniture should be cleaned with damp sweepers and oily cloths. 

(c) Scrubbing, sunning, and airing are better than any form of fumigation. 

DRINKING WATER. , 

Drinking water should he available for every pupil at any time of day which does not 
interfere with the school program. 

Every rural school should have a sanitary drinking fountain located just inside or 
outride the schoolhouso entrance. 

Drinking water should come from a safe source. purity should bo certified by 
an examination by the State board of health or by some other equally reliable 
authority. 

A common drinking cup is always dangerous and should never be tolerated. 

Individual drinking cups are theoretically and in some conditions all right, but 
practical experience has proved that in schools individual cups, to be used more than 
once, are unsatisfactory and unhygienic. Therefore, they are not to be advocated 
nor approved for any school. 

Sufficient pressure for running water for drinking fountain or other uses in the rural 
school may always be provided from any source without excessive expense by a storage 
tank or by pressure tank with force pump, 

WATER FOR WASHING. 

Children in all schools should have facilities for washing hands available at least: 

(а) Always after the use of the toilet. 

(б) Always before eating. 

(c) Frequently after playing outdoors, writing on blackboard, or doing other forme 
of handwork connected with the school. 

Individual Clean towels should always be used. 

Paper towels are the cheapest and most practicable. 

The common towel is as dangerous to health as the common drinking cup. 

, PURNITURE. 

School seats and desks should be hygienic in type and adjusted at least twice a 
year to tho size and needs of growing children. Soatsand desks should be individufft*^ 
separate, adjustable, clean. ' 1 

Books and other materials of instruction should not only be Kinitary, but at-/ 
tractive enough to stimulate a wholeeomo response from the pupils, / 

* TOILETS AND PRIVIES. ' 


Toilets and privies should bo sanitary in location, construction, and in main- 
tqpance. : " 

V , (°) H water carriage system for sewage is available, separate toilets for boys and girls 

v* should be located in the echoolhouse, with separate .entrances on different sides or 
cornets of the school building. 
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Jb) If there u i no water carriage system, separate privies should be located at least 
50 feet in the different directions from the schoolhouse, with the entrances well 

8Cr66DCQ. 

(c) The privy should bo rainproof, well ventilated, and one of the following tvnes- 

1. Dry-earth closet. ^ '* 

2. Soptic-tank container. 

3. With a water-tight vault or box. 

All containers of excreta should !>e water-tight, thoroughly screened against insects 
and easily cleaned at frequent intervals. * 

No cesspool should be used unless it is water-tight and easily emptied and cleaned 
All excreta should be either burned, buried, treated by subsoil drainage, reduced bv 
eoptlc-tank treatment, or properly distributed on tilled land as fertilizer 
All schoolhouses and privies should be thoroughly and effectively screened against 
flies and mosquitoes. . ^ ^ 

Schoolhousci and outhouses should be absolutely free from all defacing and 
obscene marks. 6 

Buildings should bo kept in good repair and with whole windows. 

The tables which follow this section give a general idea of how 
Wyoming lives up to these .minimum requirements in rural com- 
munities. llio statistics include all school buildings, rural and 
urban, and therefore show a higher average than if rural schools alone; 
were included. Table 4, which gives detailed data by counties 
shows that many buildings are in bad condition inside and. out! 
The exact percentage of districts having such buildings varies from 
8 per cent of those reporting in one county to 66 per cent in another 
A few excerpts from reports received by the code committee wili 
show that these defects ure often very serious ones: 

1. Outside finish, mud; inside finish, mud; ventilation, door only. 

- 2. Papered with newspaper^; floors, poor. 

3. Floor, rough; ho paint, not ceiled overhead. 

4. Inside finish, poor; large cracks in floor; plaster off the ceiling. v * 

6. Cracked walls, uneven floor, ill-fitting windows 

6. Stove smokes, ventilated by cracks and broken window glass. - ' * 

cabin BUlldlng 25 yCar3 ° ld ’ l0g ’ k Wret<jhed ropair ’ fltucco i&lUu 8 out, an abandoned 

8. Cracks in walls, stuffed with rags. 

9. Poor outride and inride; finished in rough logs and ventilated by cracks- no • 

shades no ventilation, no outbuildings. . j ■ f m 

10. Schoolhouse in pasture, no fe/ice, stock uso house as windbreak. 

Heating and lighting.— Over 73 per cent of the schools reporting 
are heated by ordinary stoves, about 10 per cent with jacketed 
stoves^ and the others by furnace or steam. Steam-heated buildings 
and those provided with ventilating systems are confined to towns • 
and cities. Windows are the only means of ventilating in '78 per 
cent of all the school buildings. At least three, counties report all 
of their schools ventilated by windows only. This means that foul 
an is breathed by the children the .greater part of the day, unless 
the teacher is trained in schoolroom ventilation and is unhauallv 

■ 67480° — 17- — 8 * * 
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careful. Jacketed stoves with ventilating attachments in country 
schools mean reasonable comfort for the children, while rooms 
’ heated by im jacketed stoves are almost sure to be uncomfortably 
y warm for those near the stove, and cold for those in the remoto 
comers of the room. In the counties reporting, the number of 
buildings heated with jacketed stoves varies from 0 to 15 per cent of 
the total. Relatively few of the rural schools in the State are properly 
lighted. The country schoolhouses are usually of the box-car variety 
with windows on both sides or on three sides. Insufficient or cross 
lighting is reported in 61 pat cent of the schools of the State. 

Equipment . — The reports received indicate that the majority 
of rural schools in the State have little equipment. Every school 
should not only be supplied with cloakrooms, workrooms, adjustable 
desks, and the'like, but with a liberal number of books for reference 
and supplementary reading, globes, maps, dictionaries, etc. These 
need not be expensive, but they should bo carefully selected by 
those familiar with school work. Money should not bo spent on 
useless material. One county reports only 10 per* cent of schools 
supplied with books other than the basic texts, and 40 per cent of 
the schools in the State as a whole report similarly. 

Sites and groujuls . — The question of convenience of access is so im- 
portant in deciding the location of schoolhouses that appropriateness 
in other respects must sometimes be lost sight of. The schoolhouse 
should be Ideated in as healthful a place as exists in the community. 
The yard should always be well drained. In a few instances school 
grounds are roported as constantly flooded with waste water from irri- 
gation. Very few reports indicate that any consideration what- 
ever vas given to drainage and soil in tho selection of the school 
site. The reports show that very little attention is given to 
beautifying tho school grounds in the rural districts and that there 
are practically no yards suitable or equipped for play except in cities 
and Consolidated schools. The feeling is all too common in rural 
communities that country children havfc little need of play— that 
their out-of-door life and tho healthful conditions which usually pre- 
vail in the country compensate for the lack of recreation. This is, 
of course, a mistaken view. .Playground room and simple equipment 
are not luxuries, but necessities. 

Water supply .— The water supply is a serious problem from the 
point of view of health and cleanliness. The table' appended shows 
four counties in which none of the schools reporting have water on 
the school grounds; relatively few of the schools in the State (23 per 
cent.) have water on the school grounds. In many cases the reports 
show that the teacher or children carry water for drinking long dis- 
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mg^ftter for children is so intimately related to their health 
thfUTit deserves special attention. Lack of water, polluted water 
supply, insanitary arrangements for keeping water and for drinking 
it are fruitful sources of disease. There should bo sanitary foun- 
tains on the school grounds where possible; but individual drinking 

cups^if kept clean and free from (lust and germs, or paper cups 

which are not costly are also sanitary and satisfactory if the water 
is kept in covered jars. Some counties report no sanitary fountains 
or individual drinking cups in use. In the State as a whole about 9 
per cent. of the schools use sanitary fountains and -tidier cent indi- 
vidual drinking cups. Apparently little care is taken to see that 
the cups are kept’ clean and the water is rarely kept in covered 
receptacles. Not only should drinking water be available at all 
times but water for wiusliing and individual towels should also be 
furnished, and water for keeping the schoolhouse scrubbed and cleaned 
m order that it mqy be as sanitary and as wholesome as the best home 
m the community. Children should be tuught hvgiene and sanitation 
through example us well as precept. The difficulty of a satisfactory 
solution of this problem is fully realized. Wells can not always be 
; provided on the school grounds, nor water pipdd there. Son*; 
arrangement for carrying it in large quantities and for properly 
storing it will be necessary in many cases. The important tiling is 
that the matter of water supply be considered in the selection of a 
! school site, and that some sanitary and adequate provision bo made 
in the future before schoolhouses are definitely located. A competent 
l “dromistrativo authority should have power to inspect and condemn 
sites and grounds .us well as buddings when insanitary conditions 
prevail which can not be remedied. 

Outbuildings.— The necessity of such supervisory control is stdl 
more apparent from an examination of reports concerning todets 
Some districts provide no toilets at all; in othem one todet is used 
by boys and girls and ‘teacher. In many cases where two are sup- 
plied, they are, according to one local investigator, “dens of fdth' 
and neglect; they are not scrubbed, and pits arc not cleaned or disin- 
fected.XOften the pits are full' to overflowing, and often there are 
no doorsj Over 50 per cent of tho total number reporting from the 
State/were reported as poor or in need of repairs; 4 per cent of the 
schools reported definitely that they he'd no outbuddings; and 28 per 
cent have but one. It need scarcely be added that such a conditionC 
needs immediate attention and is ample evidence of the need of an 

inspecting and supervisory control of buddings and grounds. 

To summarize: It is very important that moans be provided to 
insure adequate and sanitary buddings located on accessible and 
| wwthful sites where pure water can be bud. Buildings, grounds, 
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and outbuildings should be inspected and supervised by competent 
authorities and existing conditions remedied without unnecessary 
delay. 

* Report of school building rurivy. 


Total mftn bar of school buildings In State 

Total number of bulkl log reports renal ved 

Numb* of school builditiys built after 1900 and reported new . 
Number built before 1900 and reported old . 

Number not reporting on this Item 

Material In buildings: 

Brick or stone 

Log or sod 

Frame. 


Number. Ter cent 


Number not reporting on this item . 
buildings; 


Inside finish of bu 
Good. 

Poor 

Number not reporting on this Item 

Outside finish of buildings: 

Good 

Poor ... 

Number not reporting on this Item 

Lighting: 

Side or rear lighting (good) 

Insufficient or cross lighting (unsatisfactory ) . . . . * 

Number not reporting on this item 

Heating: 

Steam or furnace 

Unjacketed stove .*• 

Jacketed stove 

Both a jacketed and an unjacketed stove 

Number not reporting on this Item 

Ventilation: 

Windows only means supplied 

Special provision 

Number not reporting on this item 

Kind of desks: 

Single 

Double. 


Doable and single reported . 
No desks hirnlshed 




kortiwithfeooe 

No fence, ; 

Irrigation: 

gfipatwL * 

Dry or not reporting on this item . 


T "tL- 


0 U*l W &** 4 {b * ,oUowta * lttm3 > > ww i «»w •«* *•*<» on'th* number nporthtf ^hloh USipw c*ot 



fltf ktti r .A ... .>-v .. . 

i* L 


A • • «\. tVw , 




as 2 

557 

;W3 

80 

94 

63 

141 

331 

22 

316 

171 

70 

314 

146 

97 

143 

312 

72 

44 

406 

59 

23 

23 

438 

79 

40 

365 

109 

58 

7 

18 

223 

257 

77 


Number not reporting on this Item 

Adjustable 

Stationary 

Number not reporting on this item V. 

Buildings equipped with: 

Charts??. Y? 

None „ 

Dictionaries 

None . 

Supplementary books 232 

None 325 

Shades . . * , 

None .. 

Pifitums : 

None 

Banltajy fountains.. ... "*j 

Individual cupe - 1 

No provision 

.. Number not reporting on this item 

Balk) Inn employing janitor : 

Janitor employed • 

Teacher acts as lan Iter ... 

Number not reporting on this item ??????!??? 

Bolldtnnreperl 

AnasM/ rooms... 

orpjiafciim „...v 

Workrooms.. . 

Bettor cloakrooms..... ; 


16 

11 

39 

125 

188 

364 

54 

503 

H 

430 


10Q 

59 

•69 

14 

17 

II 

25^ 

59 

4 

55 
31 
13 

56 
26 
17 

26 

61 

13 

8 

73 

li 

4 

4 

79 

14 
7 

66 

20 

10 

1 

3 

40* 

4H 

14 

54 

46 

66 

34 

42 

IW 

38 

64 

33 

62 

9 

41 

3 

45 

16 

79 

6 


10 

90 

13 
87 > 
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The data on enrollment and attendance heroin submitted are 
gathered principally from reports of the county superintendents to 
the State superintendent. Unfortunately these reports are very 
incomplete, and do not contain many of the most important items 
concerning attendance. To illustrate: Nearly 85 per cent of the 
schools of Wyoming are one-teacher schools. In some cases many 
of them are included in one district; one district in Laramie County 
has 27. The county superintendents' reports give only avorages 
by districts. Averages do not show the actual conditions, for in 
single districts there are schools in session a short term only, with 
teachers paid low salaries and the attendance very small, while 
there are others oxactly opposite in each of these particulars. The 
average shows conditions somewhere between the two, or something 
which does not exist at all. A feature of the superintendent's report 
should be the presentation of such discrepancies. Data wore not 
obtainable in tho time at our disposal to show with any accuracy 
how many small, short-term schools having poorly paid teachers 
f there are in the State, or in how many schools the percentage of 
attendance is very low. 

; Reliablo data relative to the percentage of enrollment could not 
he obtained in spite of the importance of such information. An 
efficient school system enrolls all children of actual school age (ap- 
proximately 6 to 18 1 years of ago, if high schools are maintained), and 
holds thorn in school until they have finished both elementary and * 
high scho(&3. Howevor effective may be the instruction furbished, 
unless the children are enrolled and attend school regularly the 
result is unsatisfactory. The “census'* as given in the county 
superintendents' * reports is the number of all children 6 to 21 years 
of age. No figures aro available to show the number of children of 
actual school ago, generally 6 to 18 1 years. . Percentage of enrollment 
should bo computed on the basis of the number of actual school age * 
and the actual enrollment. The figures given for actual enrollment in 
the county superintendents* reports aro evidently not reliable. This is - 
due to the lack of system in keeping records on the part of the school 
district trustees, from whom the county superintendents colloct the 
data. According to the county superintendents' reports for the 
year 1915, 78 per cent of the census children (6 to 21 years) wore en- 
rolled in school. Thismoans an enrollment equabto the total number 
of children of actual school age (6 to 18 l years), which is, of course, . 
Hot probable. The United States Census of. 1910 reported 35,770 
children from 6 to 21 years of age in Wyoming, .'.with . 64- jjSTittlf 
enrolled in school. This is probably more nearly correct. The wfi-; 

: plate. made ;by the bureau Sgiveh in the appendix. ' 



Othw important data not available in State, county, or district 
records (except in a few districts) are these: Percentage of enrollment 
in average daily attendance; number of eighth-grade graduates; 
census of children of high-school age and percentage of those children 
enrolled in high school ; census of children of high-school ago in districts . 
where high schools nrc not available; number of children of elomentary 
school age not attending full term taught in the district as specified 
by the compulsory attendance law; and ago-grade data. All of these 
items should be available for oach school and for each district, and 
averages by counties should be made only when needed for spocial 
purposes. Tho last item— age-grade data -f-doubt loss needs a little 
explanation. Experience provos that ovor-age shortens school life. 
Especially is tlfis tiuo when children are two years or more over- 
age; children t^eo years over-age rarely attend school beyond tho 
sixth grade. Information concerning age grade of children onrollod 
in school is, therefore, valuable in ohocking up tho efficiency of the 
school system." As soon as a more, centralized county system is 
organized and a reasonable degree of unifoimity of grading is assured, 
the forms filed in the offico of the county superintendent should con- 
tain "information concerning the numbor of children irfevory grade, 
with their ages, lists of promotions by grades, and information as 
detailed as possible concerning children who leave school at tho close 
. of the compulsory school period. 

The following tabloshows theconsus, tho total enrollment, tho high- 
Bchool onroliment, and the number between 7 and 11 1 years of age 
not enrolled in any school: 


Table 5. enrollment, 1^1 4-15. 



Count tw. 

Census 
(ft- 21). 

Knroll- 
rnent. . 

| 

P«r cap- 
ita ooet 
pv 
month 
(»v«r- 
offe).* 

Attend- 

ing 

hlrn 

school. 

Number 
between 
7 and 14 
yoars of 
ace not 
attending 
school. 

Albany...'. ■ 

* o run 

1, 453 
1,810 

38.02 

180 


Big Horn 

i r LHv 

O JAt 

122 

Campbell 

i. fUI 

8. 67 

146 

60 

Ovtioo 

O/D 
9 nai 

436 

1,641 

4. 12 

28 

0 

Con?w 

i. WJ 

0.82 

146 

11 

Crook..... 

w%0 

1 778 

663 

1,388 

1,801 

6.61 

7.64 

8.02 

4.92 

80 

4 

Fremont 

Ip # #5 
■ 1 MA 

61 

68 

Ooaben 

If 64V 

161 

110 

Hot Springs 

If OJVi 

064 

62 

60 

john5oo!T 

v/O 

1 Al 1 

860 

6.62 

46 

17 

Lvamle 

I.UI I 

4,147 

4 991 

603 

8. W 

76 

17 

Unoohi 

3,006 

0. 40 

6.60 

386 

66 

Niton 

1 107 

3, 431 

204 

03 

NlfthrurtU.., 
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These figures are taken from the county superintendents’ reports 
and show that 809 children between 7 and 14 years of age are not 
onrolled in any school. This is probably a low estimate, since, as 
explained above, the United States census report for 1910 shows 
a much larger number than the State superintendents report, and 
the present meth.d of estimating information for school purpo#f>s 
leaves room for errors and omissions. In Albany County 10 per cent 
of the census children between the ages of 7 and 14 years are not 
enrolled in school. This may be due to laxity on the part of the 
attendance officer, or it may be due to the fact that, some children 
live so far from school that they are unable to attend. 

Though there are no available data to show what percentage of 
actual school population is enrolled- in school and how regularly those 
enrolled attend school^ it is, how r ever, possible to obtain from the 
county superintendents’ reports the average number of days attended 
by each pumPtSnrolled and the maximum and minimum terms by 
districts. Jn a few rural districts schools are maintained but two 
months, in others three, four, or five months, and a six months’ term 
seems to be relatively prevalent. Practically all cities and towns . 
maintain schools nine and one-half months. Nine months (180 school 
days) should be the minimum term in any district. The variation 
indicates that gross injustice is suffered by some children, since they 
have a possibility of only a fow months of- school per year. It also 
shows the inequality, of opportunity offered under t-ho existing system 
of school management. 

A similar irregularity and consequent injustice is shown in the 
avorage number of days attended. Even in a county in which the 
minimum length of torm is six months, or 120 days, the average 
number of days actually attended by each child enrolled is but 89. 
Schools in this county are evidently not holding pupils in school 
during the full term, even when the term is a short one, and, conse- 
quently, it is evidont that the attendance law is not being enforced. 
The school term should be increased throughout the State to 180 
days, and schools | should be so respected in the various communities 
and should so appeal to the interests of the children that all those 
enrolled would attend regularly, except when kept away because of 
lllnoss or other unavoidable reasons. 

Regularity of attendance influences the cost of schooling. Data 
available do not show the cost per pupil on attendance basis, which 
really represents the actual cost. The per capita cost on enrollment, 
basis, which now varies according to the table from a minimum of 
$4.12 per month in Campbell County to a maximum, of $14.50 in. 
Platte County, is much lower than if computed on an attendance 
basis, If attendance were better for each district, the actual cbst per* 
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district would be no greater than now, the per capita cost ^nailer, 
and the educational results far more satisfactory. 

Summary . — The reports of all school officers to the county super- 
intendents and State superintendent should be revised to include 
important items of information how omitted. A follow-up system 
should be in force, so that these reports may be filed with the proper 
authorities at specified times: The present laxity in the enforcement 
of the compulsory-attendance* law should bp remedied and better 
attendance encouraged by State and county. 1 - 
Secondary schools. The percentage of pupils enrolled (based on 
total census children of high-school age), the average daily attend- 
ance,. the number of teachers, the branches taught, and other impor- 
tant data regarding high schools could not bo obtained. Except for 
J.he item of total enrollment, no available reports give separate data 
for high schools either" in regard to census and attendance or number 
and qualifications of teachers. Although two different attempts were 
made by the State superintendent to obtain information from -47 
reported high schools (State superintendent’s annual report) in tho 
State, only 17. replied— a number not large enough to be represen- 
tative of theS|ato as a whole. From information obtainable from 
the State dep^fcent, State university, and the United States Bureau 
of Education), Were are 26 high schools giving a four-year course and 
21 others giving some high-school work from one to three years. 

The enrbllment in all but a few of thoso is vory small and tho num- 
ber of teachers small. In somo cases four-year high schools aro con- 
ducted by one teacher. In a few cases rural touchers are attempting 
to teach some high-school work in connection with thoir regular 
olemontary classes. Taking time for this is unjust to tho elementary 
pupils and the work. is probably of little value to thoso taking sec- 
ondary subjocts. 

If it were possiblo to ascertain tho number of children of high- 
* “kool not enrolled in any high school, indications are that it 
Would be very large. Tho city of Oheyenno, with a total enroll-, 
ment of 1,909 (county superintendent’s report,; 1915), enrolls 288 
pupils in the high school. This is 15 per cont of the total district 
enrollment. Tho State at large,, with a total enrollment of 30,816, 
enrolls 2,912 m high schools, only 9 per cent of tho total enrollment! 
This ostimate includes the cities of Cheyonne, Shoridan, Laramio, 

I others, where high-echobl enrollment is relatively largo. , The 
indications are, therefore, that a vory small percentage, probably 
not more than 5 or 6 per cent of the total enrollment in rural com- 
muffitite, is in hijgh schools. Estimating from figures in the report 
of Education for 1911, ther o were in Wyoming, 
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in 1910, 10,951 pupils of- high-school ago (14-18 *). The increase in 
total school census for 1915 over 1910 is about 9 per cent. Using 
this as a basis of ostimate, there were in Wyoming the present year 
11,937 children of high-school age; 2.912 of these are enrolled in 
high schools, leaving a romaindor of 8,925 children of high-school * 
ago not onrolled in high sch^ls. While this, of course, is only an 
estimate, it is approximately correct. 

So far as can be ascertained, vocational subjects in the Wyoming 
high schools receive littlo attention. Hore and there • attention is 
given to fitting boys and girls for a place in industrial life and'an effort 
mado to give some kind of vocational guidance, but no systematic 
Stato-wjde effort is being made either to encourage a greater number 
of high schools or to assist in bringing those which now exist nearer 
to the industrial interests of the people. Moro high schools' are 
needed, and thoy should be located in such a way as to serve the 
largest possiblo number of children. Hie courses of study need 
rovision, particularly with respect to vocational training. High 
schools should file separate reports with the State and county super- 
intendents. The State department of education should be equipped 
to have goneral supervision over the high schools and to give them 
advice and assistance. 


TEACHING CORPS. • 


The most important consideration hi tho efficiency of any school 
is tho teacher. If she is woll, ..qualified for her work, trained, ex- 
perienced, and capable, many handicaps can be overcome. This is 
especially true iu the rural schools. As the teacher, so is the school. 
Fow, if any, interfere with her sway. Sho makes the course of study, 
outlines tho program, selects the books, often without restraint or 
advico, and is the - organizer and gonoral administrative offioer of tho 
classroom. Those responsibilities demand ability of a high order and 
such academic and professional training as givo preparation propor- 
tional to tho importance of tho work pursued. It occasionally hap- 
pens thiit teachers are born ; ’ ’ that is, one of unusual native ability 
bocomes a successful teacher through experience rather than through 
special preparation. Probably, however, the, porcontago of born 
teachors is as small as the percentage of bom doctors, lawyers", or 
ministers. There is, now general agreement among educators and 
laymen that the best assurance of good teaching consists in adequate 
preparation on the part of the teachor. - 
The training of the teacher^ is usually thought of as made ‘up of 
two elements — general or academic education and special or profes- 
sional training. In addition, a study of the qualifications of the; 
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teaching force should consider such professional activities, graduate 
study, sununer-school attendance, educational reading, otc., as show 
a progressive attitude and a professional 'spirit, Exporience is 
another important factor. In order that the teaching body may 
be a homogeneous group with certain standard qualifications, most' 
btates-have some system of certification by which the teachers are 
classified according to educational qualifications, generally measured 
by (1) examination or (2) ovidenco of graduation from schools of 
specified class and standard- The teaching force of Wyoming has 
therefore been considered (1) as to certification, (2) as to general 
education, (3) as to professional training and experience, and (4) as 
to professional spirit as evidenced in the mannor above suggested. 

Certification. The State of Wyoming recognizos eight" different 
kinds of teaching certificates, obtainable either on examination or on 
satisfactory evidonce of graduation from approved schools. Loyally 
the holders of higher-grade certificates have no advantage in appoint- * 
ment or salary over holders of lower-grado certificates. Briefly, t he 
qualifications ropresented by both forms aro as follows: 

Table 6 —Requirements for teaching certificatr*. 


Class of certificates. 


(1) Third-grade certificate 
(valid one year, not ro- 
newahle). 

(2) Second-grade certificate 
, (vaUd two years; renew- 
able lor two years by 
readin^cfrcle work). ' ' 

(8) First-grade certificate 
(yaUdfoor years, renew- 
able lor tour years by 
reading-circle work). 

(4) Profcmtonal second-class 
(valid tor life). 


(5) Professional first-class 
(valid tor life). 


(8) Diploma certificate. 


Requirements by examination. 


The common branches, Including no hlgb- 
achool subjects, but Ineludbig agriculture 
Wyoming and United States cl vtes, and ob-' 
tain In gan average of 7b peroent; no subject 
lower than * 

Rhetorio and composition, and the theory 
and practice of teaching, in addition to ex- 
aminations required for third-class certifl- 


R equipments by credentials. 


Graduation from a fotir-ymr 
high school. 


V) Speolal certificates. . . 
(8) Temporary certificates. 


Graduation from a four- v oar 
high school, with is wwk** 
additional work at a stand- 
ard normal school. 
Graduation from a four-vear 
high school and an addi- 
tional full year at a stand- 
ard normal school. .» 

Graduation from a regular 
two-year normal school, 
with one year's experience 
In teaching. 

Graduation from the college 
of liberal arts of the State 
university or Institution of 
the same standing, pro- 
vided ono- fifth of the course 
pursued was in education, 
end two years* successful 

toWwhne gtlnlng experience required tor the above protoSlonal ima! 
^ “ d ,pectal upon creden- 

IS 


».onal hjgh-ec 

men t , pedagogy, methods, and 

^ t J r 5^ C 1 UcfttIon ii he * ub J 6cta required 
certificate, and two addi- 
tlonal high-echool subjects. 

Issiwd to holders of professional second -class 
certificates on passing additional examlna- 
Psychology and school 

SS^rlwe^ imnf 8uoc * M,ul 


It is evident that the two requirements for the same certificate, 
•rae by examination and one by. presentation of satisfactoiy evident 
v ^gradpetooii from specified schools, are not equivalent. For**'' 
^ certificate (the ^hird-gr ^ certificaw) requ^w 
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graduation from a four-year high school, if obtained by credentials, 
but it may be obtained on examination by a person with no high- 
school ed ucation . The first-grad e certificate requires graduation f rom 
a one-y^a^ standard normal school on credentials, but it may be 
obtained on examination by high-school graduates who have studied 
outside of school certain professional works on education. In fact, a 
study of the education of the individual teachers now holding first- 
grade certificates shows many with no education beyond high school, 
and a large number with even less general education. 

As stated in a previous section, all kinds of certificates are issued 
by the State superintendent of public instruction on the recommenda- 
tion of the State board of examinors, which consists of three members 
appointed by the $tato superintendent of public instruction from 
among high-school principals, city and county superintendents of the 
State, and the faculty of the State university. This sort .of board 
was undoubtedly satisfactory when the number of teachers in the 
State was much fewer than at present. Now, however, that the work 
is more arduous, it is difficult to find education officers who can give 
enough time to the work to assure j&imptness in correcting exam- 
inations, passing upon credentials of education, and issuing certifi- 
cates. Many complaints have been received because teachers are 
required to wait a seemingly unreasonable time for their certificates. 
Greater satisfaction would undoubtedly result if the board were 
abolished and a division of certification, with a permanent chief, 
created in the State department of education. 

* The following table shows the kind of certificates held by all teachers 
in the State at the end of the school year 1914-15, as taken from the 
records of the county superintendents, and those held by 1,077 
teachers at work in the fall of 1915 os reported to the State depart- 
ment on the special inquiry for information for this report. It is 
interesting to note that while there were 10 per cent of the* teachers 
without regular certificates in October of the ye"ar 1915, there were 
only 2 per cent the preceding spring. It indicates that a large 
number of teachers holding no certificates are employed eaph fall in 
the expectation that there will bo no difficulty in‘ securing certificates 
later. 

Certificate * of teacher* tn 1914-15, 
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The figures for the fall of 1915 show that more than half of the 
teachere of the State reporting hold either second or third grade 
certificates or none at all and 10 per cent hold temporary certificates 
or none. The first-grade certificate, held by 13 per cent of the 
teachere, is not a high grade of certificate, especially when obtained 
by examination. None of these three grades of ‘certificate when 
obtained on examination necessarily represents any professional 
training worth while. Nearly 60 per cent of the total number of 
certificates issued during 18 months preceding June, 1916 were 
issued on examination.- Data showing the exact number of each 
grade issued in this way are not available. However, of the 40 
per cent issued on credentials, a large number were given on high- 
school diplomas and represent no professional training. Only 
29 per cent of the- total number of teachers now in the State 
(diploma and first and second professional certificates) hold certifi- 
cates representing worthy attempts toward preparing for tjieir chosen 
profession, and this 29 per cent in reality should be reduced by tfee 
consideration that a large portion of them were obtained by ex- 
animation. 




It ip obvious that the professional status is low. It can be raised 
by legislation requiring of all teachere after a certain date say 1922 
a definite' amount of professional training as a prerequisite for any 
type of certificate. This plan is being adopted in other States 
and seems to be necessary, if trained teachers are to be secured. 

Another point relating to certificates is noteworthy in these figures. 
Three per cent of the total number of teachere included in this 
report (1,077) hold temporarV certificates, and 7 per cent held, at 
Hie tune the questionnaires «^ere sent out in October, none at ’all 
Taking this as a basis of computation, it would appear that about 50 
teachers m the State hold temporary certificates and more than 100 
none at all. That is, approximately 150 toachers (or 10 per cent of 4 
the total) were teaching in the\month of October holding no legal 
papers authorizing them to <W their salaries. The blame for this 
condition must be distributed aripng three classes of people, namely 
Hie teachers themselves, those Vho employ them, and the State 
board of examiners. To rented^ this, it should bo illegal, as.it is 
now in many States, for any teacher or any employing board or officer 
ta enter into a teaching contract u^til the teacher holds a certificate. 

A very interesting fact uncovered by this investigation is the sur- - 
prising variation among counties pa to the grades of certificates 

JS**! 18 '. C ° Unty ro P° rti ng toe highest percentage 
of life certificates is Natrona, Hie percentage being 41.8. ' The one 
Rowing toe lowest percentage (Campbell) reports no teachere hold- 
life, certificates. Ifcus we have a variation in the number of life 
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certificates ranging from 0 in one county to 41.8 per cent in another. 
Likewise tl e variation in third-grade certificates (the lowest class of 
certificate) nms from 0 in Washakie to 25 per cent in Campbell. 
Similarly the average number of years of professional training varies 
from two-tenths of a year in Campbell to 1.9 years in Hot Springs 
County. No teachers holding degrees „are reported in Big Horn, 
Crook, Niobrara, and Hot Springs, while Laramie County, cpntaining 
the city of Cheyenne, excels on this point. 


v’^ation-in grade s of certificate* 


among counties. 


■ I’crcatt. 

Largest percentage uf li(o certificates, Natrona County 41 g 

.Smallest percentage of life certificates, Camplbell County o.O 

Largest percentage of thit^-grade certificates, Campbell County 25.0 

Smallest percentage of third ^grade certificates, Washakie County ...» o.O 


What is the cause of this rather striking variation? Professional 
schools for teachers as at present conducted do not prepare for 
rural-school work; hence trained teachers gravitate to the city. » But 
the matter must also be traced largely, to those who, select teachers. 

In the four or five largest towns or cities in Wyoming the power to' . 
select teachers is usually given to the city superintendent. In small 
towns and rural schools the boards still perform this function. The 
table shows, for example, that the county in which Casper is sit- 
uated, and in w;hich there are few small town and rural schools, 
has n high percentage of life certificates. Sheridan County (con- 
taining the city of Sheridan) reports 1L0 teachers, 42 of whom hold 
life certificates and only 10 of whom hold thircl-grade certificates. 
Laramie County (containing Cheyenne) shows 46 lifoycert-ificfite% out 
'of a total of 123 certificates and only 7 third-grade certificates. The 
conclusion is inevitable tha£ wherever the power of selecting teachers 
i3 left to the proper supervisory officer, instead of to school boards, 
much better teachers will be found. Tliis is but natural. - In many 
States county boards of education and county superintendents must 
approve all teachers appointed before the distinct receives any portion 
of the county funds. ^ 

OencroX education . — Ability to teach can be judged better 'from 
the applicant's education and training than from the grade of cer- 4 
tificate held. Too many elements of chance enter into the examina- 
tion method of judging qualifications, and too much encouragement 
is given by such a system for cramming subject matter at the oxpease 
of time which could be spent better in preparation, for work in the 
schoolroom. „ 


An attempt was made to obtain information giving the exact 
education, both general and professional, of every teacher in the . 
State; however, only 66 per cent replied, and in many cases thevcSS 

return* on nOrmal 'and Anllami A.-'i£ v *la 
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impossible to say whether the work reported was done in standard 
normal school or college courses or in preparatory department 
courses The following table gives the numbor of the 1,077 reporting 
who had elementary education only, partial secondary education 
and completo secondary education. Many of those with complete 
secondary school work went to normal school or college ; 495 reported 
that they had attended such institutions, more than the number 
reporting attendance at high schools; many of these did not report 
whether or nut they had any secondary school work. In such cases 
their so-called college work was in fact secondary work. Many nor- 
mal schools in the United States and many institutions known i s 
colleges requiro little or no high^chool work for entrance. 

General ediwation, elrmentan/ and secondary. 


j Number. j Tor cent. 


Total numbor of teachers In State j 

Total number of teachers reporting ...... A 


Teachers having demon tary education only 

uZXl Mcon i ttr r- averaging in amount^ years! ! ! ! 

Having some secondary, amount not reported. . . . ' 

run 4-yjar secondary (including those who have additional tx>IIo K e training)/ 


Total. 


1,033 

1,077 

70 

273 

207 

437 


1,077 


6. A 
25.3 
27.0 
40 0 


100.0 


Professional training and experience. —Fifty-four por cent of tho 
total number of teachers report no professional training of any kind, 
inis shows a lower percentage of professionally trainod teachers than 
oxists in many other States. Thoso reporting, professional training 
did not m aU cases designate tho amount. They reported, however 
attendance in courses which included professional education in nor- 
mal schools and colleges as given below, dt must bo clearly under- 
stood that the institutions attended were not iiihtitutions nocessarily 
requiring any high^chool education for ontraiW-t^y include 'aU 
kinds, from thoso that require none to those that require tho full 
four-ypar high-school courso. 

Professional training. 



Training. 

| Number. 

Per cent. 

One year (normal or college) 

Two yean A 77 

163 

162 

68 

122 

682 

# — 

r 

i>\ 

64 ‘ 

Four yean or more 

Total . * 


1,077 

W 


From these figures it is a fair inference ^tifat at least half of the 
hehem of tho State have not completeda high-echool couifce, and 

L ?V“* y » gone mto, teaching directly from the eighth grade If 
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DIFFICULTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DISTRICT NO, 32. 
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grammar school, basin, wyo. 







than a full high-echool education and the percentage with elementary 
education only would probably be greater. Experience in collect- 
ing information from teachers in other States, particularly that relat- 
ing to their education and training, shows that a larger percentage 
of thoso with poor training fail to reply than of those with good 
trancing. 

A remedy for this condition in the general education of teachers 


is to make a four-year high-school course a prerequisite for examina- 
tion for all grades of certificate and fcor entrance to all teacher-train- 
ing courses. While this arrangement might seem to be inexpedient, 
because of the difficulty of obtaining teachers with higher standards 
than those at present employed, other States which have by legiala- * 
tion established such a standard as described above find that the 
supply rises to the demand in a few years. 

While experience does not compensate for lack of professional 
training, it is evident that, other things being'equal, a teacher with- 
out experience is not so well qualified as a teacher who has had suc- 
cessful experience. If the experience is obtained in a well-organized 
city system under expert supervision, it is of greater value than if 
obtained in rural districts without this advantage. However, expe- 
rience without supervision is a factor in the efficiency of the teacher. 
The complete data on experience compiled from the replies to the 
questionnaires are somewhat unreliable, a few teachers having mis- 
interpreted the question. According to it, of the 1,077 teachers, 
nearly 200 wore teaching their first year. The remainder report 
experience varying from i yoar to 40 years, the average of those so 
reporting being 5 years. When extremes are so great, it is obvious * 
that an average means 4 little. Statistics are given concerning the 
teachers in one county which are far more accurate and' are probably 
typical of conditions in the majority of counties in the State. This 
table shows that more than half tho teachers have- had no previous 
experience and that only a very small percentage, about 9, have had 
three years 7 experience or more. Three years may well be consid- 
ered as the smallest possible amount of time necessary before one 
may be biassed as following teaching as a serious life business. 


Expedience of the teachers of one county in Wyoming. 


Experience. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Number of teachers In Laramie County. . 

Number teaching first year 

Number teaching second year 

Number <*x**n» third veer. . . . 

Number t^AIng fourth year 

Number teaching fifth year. . 

Number teaching sixth year 

Number teaching seventh year 

Number teaching poor* than seven years. 
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Progressiveness and professional spirit. — The. table at the close of 
this section shows data concerning summer school and correspond- 
cnee courses, and professional reading. Such items measure some- 
what the teachers’ ability to progress and to retain a professional 
.attitude toward her work. The majority of the teachers in Wyoming 
do not attend summer schools; only 6 per cent of those replying 
report attendance at one or more. The actual total number is 
undoubtedly somewhat greater. About 6 per cent of the total 
number reporting had taken some correspondence work; 16 per 
cent had read no professional books, 35 per cent had read three such 
books, and 32 per cent, had read fewer than three books; only 8.6 
per cent of the teachers report that they read professional maga- 
zines. It can not be concluded, that this lack of professional spirit 
is confined to immature and lin trained teachers. Teachers who 
hold normal-school diplomas often look upon them with a satisfied 
sense of finality — in fact, the problem of training teachers is probably^ 
matched by the equally great one of keeping them in training. 
Perhaps the only remedy for this is professional supervision. This 
is treated in a later chapter. In addition, renewal of certificates 
should probably depend on evidence of professional progress, as shown 
by the completion of reading-circle work, success grades given by the 
supervising officer, or by some similar requirement. 

The following tabic is a summary of the data relative to the 1,077 
teachers reporting on the various items discussed in the preceding 
^ pages: 


■ ' ■ ■ f-i 'i * ' * t ' 
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Provwmifor teacher training . — At present the university is the only 
mstitutipn in the State preparing teachers for service in the public 
schools. The total enrollment in the normal-school department and 
college of education of the University of Wyoming for 1916 was 57. 
In 1914 there were 16 graduates from these two departments, 11 pre- 
pared especially for elementary and 5 for high-school work; in 1915 
there were 1 5 graduates, 9 prepared for elementary afld 6 for high- 
school work; in 1916 there were 23 graduates, 17 with preparation 
for elementary schools and 6 for high schools. Other graduates of 
the university are prepared to teach. The following is quoted from 
President Duniway: 

Under our system graduates of the college of liberal arts who have taken requisite 
courses in professional education are equally entitled with the graduates of the college 
of education to teach in Wyoming schools. As a matter of fact, in 1916, six of the 
graduates of the college of liberal arts have been teachers or have prepared to l>e 
teachers. Furthermore, under our system the six graduates of the department of 
home economics have all been trained specifically to be*teachere of home economics 
in high schools. * * * If we go beyond the matter of graduation, a great deal 
more in the way of teachertraining work is done by the University of Wyoming 
through its college of education. A considerable number of teachers take a course of 
one year arid therefore do not graduate. A very much larger number come to summer 
schools o^take correspondence study courses in professional subjects. 

It is evident that the State is preparing a very small number of 
teachers for a Commonwealth with over 1,600 teachers' in service. 
Unfortunately, data receivjed from the teachers is too indefinite to 
make possible an accurate statement of the exact number of new 
teachers necessary each year to recruit the ranks of the teaching 
staff. The approximate number may be estimated, however, from 
experience in other States. An analysis of practically complete 
reports from the State of North Dakota shows that the average 
length of service of rural teachers in that State is two years; of those 
in cities and towns, * five and one-half years. An estimate may be 
, made also from the experience data of one .county in Wyoming given 
on page 49 and from the results of the study of instruction al three 
counties given elsewhere in this report. From the first of these it 
appears that 54 per cent of the teachers in the county studied are 
inexperienced, and from the latter that 70 per cent of the teachers 
are employed for the first time in their, respective districts. It is 
probable ^at, estimating very conservatively, one-fourth of the 
1,600 teachers change each year. The State therefore undoubtedly 
requires not less than 400 hew teachers each year. From the 
studies made it appears that not more than half of this number can 
be expected; tojeome from other States. This leaves on the State of 
.. Wyoming -the burden of preparing at least 200 teachers "each year, 
it it proparee fropj .15. to, 20 per cent of that nupibor. 
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As pointed out elsewhere in this report, untrained teachers are 
rarely able to conduct an ancient school. It may be reasonably 
expected, that so long as such teachers are employed the money spent j 
on schools is in a large measure wasted. The State must devise some 
means of offering professional training within reach of young people 
who desire to become teachers in order that the supply of adequately 
trained persons will at least approach the number "demanded by • 
annual changes in the force. 'Tt may be possible that the university, 
which is at present the teacher-training institution for the State, cAn S 

make such adjustments as will enable it to meet this difficulty. But jj 

the committee, remembering the urgency of this need, and keeping in ’* ; 
mind that it is the paramount duty of the State to remedy present 
conditions, must recommend a solution either through the university 
itself or by establishing additional normal schools to* be conveniently \ 

located in different parts of the State under the management and r 

direction of the State board of education. 

INSTRUCTION. 

It is recognized in the compilation of this report that no phase of J 

school efficiency is more difficult to evaluate fairly, and that none is 
more difficult to express in terms which have real significance to the 
general observer, than the quality of the instruction.' To visit every 
teacher in the State would be as easily possible a$to*jpdge fairly the I 
work by such visit. It is possible, however, to make a reasonably 
careful study of relatively small territories more or less typical of 
general conditions in the State; and it is fair to assume that what is 
true in these sections will be a fair criterion by which to measure con- I 

ditions throughout the State where in general the governing factors j 

are similar. It is also possible to lay down certain necessary princi- 1 

ple3 of instruction and certain defects in teaching which are so obvious j 

and whose recognition is so widespread that, unless the former are ] 

adhered to and the latter avoided, only inefficiency can result. A 
large number of teachers in three widely separated counties were 
carefully observed by members of the committee and a represent- 4 
ative of the- bureau after certain well-defined principles of judg- i 
ment had been agreed upon. Only the more obvious and generally ' 
accepted of these principles will be discussed. 

Personality . — It is generally conceded, among educators And l&ymen 
that a teacher, in order to be successful, should have certain personal 
qualities which help her to be 'an inspiration to the pupik And 
example worthy of emulation, at least in so far as academic matted 
such as the correct use 6? English, and general uMtters, SUch as 
gpo$ health, neatness 0 f person, and similar factors, are po 
similarly * that shOrshoiald be an active and sympathetic member of 
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the community in which she teaches, and should possess some quali-i 
ties of leadership, at least sufficient to arouse interest in the school' 
an<i make it something vital and positive to the community. This 
attitude may be shown in different ways— in the . organization of 
boys and girls clubs, literary societies, and playground activities. 
The rural-school teacher ought to be far miye a leader in the-cominun- 
lty than is hero suggested, but at least this minimum may reasonably 
be required. It represents only the essentials, if the teacher is to have 
the respect and influence necessary to rn^ke her school worth while 
It may be said of the teachers visited that they wore in almost all cases 
young men or women physically fitted for their work, chreful about 
personal neatness, habits, and manners, and- conscientious, in their 
desire to give good service. Unfortunately, when judged in regard to 
community service, such favorable conditions are not apparent. 
In not more than 10 per’cent of the casos investigated was there any 
marked indication of leadership. Generally the attitude of the teacher, 
is negative or at least passive. He or sho considers that the four walls 
of the schoolroom should bound the legitimate activi ties of the teacher 
and the school. The school is an isol^d institution, rather than a 
vital part of the community’s life. The teacher comes into the com- 
munity for a year, is a passive observer only, then moves on to another 
field, with no apparent desire to enter into the life of the peoplo or to 
exert any influence more lasting than is left by the routine work of 
the schoolroom. 

It must not t>e supposed that this unfortunate condition is always 
the. fault of the teacher. There lire factors governing the matter 
which only strong personalities can overcome. These lie dormant in ‘ 
the system itself and must be eliminated before the resulting condi- 
tion can be improved. Those relating to administration will bo 
dischssed later; it is sufficient to say here that living cpnditions and 
le existing method of selecting teachers are very patent factors 
Of the teachers pow under discussion, 70 per cent are teaching their 
st year in the district— a,n indication of a condition of constant 
change which makes real community interest and understanding 
qmteout if the question. Nearly half (47 per cent) come from out- 
side the State of Wyoming, and only a relatively few (less than 30 
per cent) live in or near the district in which they tench. 

Iimg conditions in the particular sections under consideration 
are better than in many of the more isolated, and poorer districts in 
counties other t£an those visited. Yet 25 per cent have either no 
ropips of their o.wn or no suitable place where they can retire in com- 
fpH apd quiet away from the family, for such study and preparation 
fop pchqol. worjc as eyen well-trained modem .teachers find necessary, 
ejufch cop<utions^for , wqicfe tl\e .teachcus- are imt immediately pespon- 

efficiency. ,No one ?d<Wlgood worklimtil * 
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living conditions are such os make for contentment, comfort, and 
happiness in one's work. 

Again, the teacher can not create the community life, nor is it pos- 
sible for her to play her own part in activities when the community 
itself is indifferent. There is practically no evidence of organized 
interest in the rural schools in the counties studied. While there are 
a few organizations, such as formers’ unions, the grange, women's 
clubs, and parent- teacher organizations, none of them are reported 
as cooperating helpfully for school improvement in the schools visited. 
In many places in the State they do cooperate, according to the 
statement of the State superintendent. In the particular commu- 
nities under consideration such gatherings as are held in the 
schoolhouse — socials, dances, church, and Sunday school — are 
entirely isolated from school interests. This use of the school- 
house is good, but it docs not go far enough; it does not make the 
school the community center. In'communities in which the people* 
are indifferent the school directors ore not as actively interested 
in school progress as they might be; they are indifferent to the 
general appearance and cleanliness of the house and grounds, and 
are parsimonious* in supplying equipment. The majority of direc- 
tors of the schools have children of their own in the school. Their 
immediate welfare, therefore, is concerned, yet two-thirds of them 
are reported as indifferent by the teachers. Their attitude is due 
not only to indifference, but to absorption in other interests and 
to a lack of knowledge as to what constitutes a good school* 
These conditions all have direct bearing on the attitude of the 
teachers and pupils, the discipline of the school, and the place 
of the school in the opinions and interests of parents and children* 
So long as these conditions are unchanged, the teachers, even if 
well qualified and experienced, will be handicapped in conducting 
efficient schools. ' 

The teacher' 8 ability to instruct . — Ability to instruct* is governed 
by two main factors— (1) the material offered, or content of instruc- 
tion, and (2) the manner or method in which it is presented. Prac- 
tically all of the teachers visited nominally use the State course of 
study, but in reality they follow quite literal^ the arrangement of 
topics set forth in the particular text in use rather than the course 
of study. Since there is very little uniformity of books, there is also . 

‘ little uniformity in the work or in the grading. This is inevitable in ' 
a system in which each school is under th b administration of a sepa- 
rate board of trustees. Each individual district is an entity in itself; 
the only connecting linkds the county superintendent, and, as pointed > 
out elsewhere; this official has under the present system practically/; 
no authority; ;r - < --- _ 
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the textbooks are selected by the board of trustees; in 
practice-the teacher usually makes the selection. Some districts 
change books as often as they change teachers, generally annually 
while in others, where the directors are either less accommodating 
or less generous or, as sometimes happens, have distinct opinions of 
their own, the books are rarely changed at all. Of course some 
county superintendents prevail upon school directors to select books 
m such a way that there is some uniformity in the county, and in 
likd manner guide the teachers to .follow an outlined course, but this 
is by no means universal. A study of the content of courses of study 
for the State, therefore, would mean practically a studyAfok each par- 
ticular district. 

Since the schools visited were limited in number, only a few general 
conclusions will be drawn regarding the content of instruction. Mod- 
em practice in education assumes, since education is primarily for 
the purpose of preparing for definite life needs, that the subject mat- 
ter of the curriculum should bo closely related to the vocational life 
of the community and should be taught in terms that the children 
understand. For example, in rural communities arithmetic should 
not be presented through problems in shipbuilding or lumbering or 
manufacturing so much as through practical problems in farming 
such as measuring the amount of hay in a stack, or computing the 
percentage of butter fat found in milk tested with the Babcock tester. 
Moreover, topics in the various subjects, which hare no relation to 
actual needs as represented by community interests J-such, for exam- 
ple, as bank discount, cube and square root, in a farming commu- 
nity— are now omitted from the curriculum. These examples from 
arithmetic will serve to indicate what the material taught in this and 
other subjects should be. The survey committee finds little evidence 
of any effort to relate the subject matter of^the course of study and 
textbooks to the life of the children. In geography, for example, the 
children were studying industries in the United States with little idea of 
what are the leading industries in the State of Wyoming. They wero 
studying other States in the Union, but were unable to say whether 
iese States are north, east, west, or south of the State in which they 
live. Th arithmetic lessons observed were taken directly from the 
book, and the principles studied were not even illustrated in terms, of 
familiar things. The history and geography consisted almost entirely 
of memorizing facts exactly as given in the book and then reproducing 
theso in recitation. In this respect Wyoming country schools differ 
little from unsupervised schools in other States. Not all teaching was 
of this kind. One lesson in grammar will serve as an illustration, the 
exception. In this class the children were not learning rules or defi- 
nitions from any book ; they were simply learning to speak and write 

..sentences afid paragraphs concerning things with i; 
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which they were familiar. The cow one milked and cared for, the 
pet lamb another was raising on a bottle, are examples. Such work, 
however, was rare. At least 90 per cent of the teaching observed 
showeaa blind following of the textbook. 

There was similar lack of adaptation on the basis of different tastes, 
changing interests, and varied abilities of children. In reading, for 
example, successive lessons in* the textbook were followed. One lea- 
sQn as numbered in the book seemed to be the standard day^s work. 
In some case3 the children observed read fluently and understand- 
ingly and could very well have read another selection, or, better, could 
have found more material on the same subject from other books; 
yet ^hen the lesson was completed, the children, without being di- 
rected to do so, went back to the beginning of the lesson and reread 
it. Evidently this had become the fixed plan and needed no expla- 
nation. In other cases the children read poorly and apparently wit# 
very little understanding of the content of the material read, yet the 
reading weqj on as before, each pupil taking his turn, being corrected 
in pronunciation now and then, but with no apparent effort made to 
enlist the interest or to consider the abilities of the children in any 
case. Similar work^was found in spelling. The words in the book 
were followed whether they were such as the children used in their 
ordinary writing vocabularies or not. If the lesson in the book con- 
sisted of 10 words, 10 words were given out regardless of the difficulty 
of the words or of the ability of the children to learn more or less 
than a lesson of that particular length. 

Methods . — Some idea of the teaching method will be gained from 
the foregoing. Indeed, content and method are so closely related 
that in any discussion they will of necessity overlap. Here again, 
only a few of the most obvious principles will bo discussed. It is a 
well-accepted idea in education that the schools should develop power, 
initiative, judgment, ability to select the important and omit the 
trivial, should impart economical methods of study, ability to read 
understanding^ and rapidly, and similar qualities which need not be 
enumerated here. These do not includo mere memorizing of facts 
as set down in the textbook without regard to their use and as if all 
facts were of equal importance; though this was the kind of lesson 
heard almost invariably. If any effort is made in the schools visited 
to develop the abilities mentioned above, it was not apparent during 
the visits made, at least not in any but exceptional cases. Although 
there was every evidenoe that the children were undble to select 
important facts from the book and organize details in reference to 
these, not a single lesson was heard in which such organization was 
taught or suggested. Practically every olasp showed lack of ability i 
to study intelligently; yet no study lessons were seen or reported. 
Questions were formulated directly from the book and were answered 
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either by yes or no or by a quotation from the text. Usually the 
questions wore asked in the order in which they appeared in the book, 
and it was practically always ‘necessary for the teacher to keep the 
book open constantly. It is uncertain whether this was in order not 
to omit anything in its exact book sequence or because the teacher 
was so unfamiliar with the text as to need the book for her own. refer- 
ence. Assignments were usually given as so many pages, occasion- 
ally so many topics, in the same order as given in the book, and 
showed neither thought nor preparation on the part of the teacher. 

The teachers observed showed very little appreciation of the fact * 
that the aim or purpose of a lesson should govern the way in which 
it is taught. Literature was oftener word pronunciation than a les- 
son for appreciation or joy ^^the reading. History was drill in facts 
or an exercise in memory more offftn than a study of life and in$ti- * 
tutions. In short, the recitations in general were merely question 
and answer methods of finding how familiar the children had become 
with the particular pages assigned In- the textbook- 
It should be added that hero again, in method as in content, there 
are exceptions. Many teachers in Wyoming jiro doing excellent 
work. For'oxample, one school visited presented an attractive ap- 
pearance, of which any community might be proud.' The teacher 
was teaching her third successivq^year in the district,' was well trained; 
and had had successful experience elsewhere previous to ftor ongage- 
ment in that district. The school was equipped with simple appar- 
atus for manual training and cooking, placed inconspicuously in the 
rear of the room. There was every indication that the methods and 
discipline and influence of this teacher were without exception good. 
Only a few miles from this school is located one of the poorost of 
those visited in the county. Here was found' an untrained, inexperi- 
enced, indifferent teacher; the house and grounds were dirty and in 
bad condition. There were no signs of orderliness or efficiency. v 
The difference between these two schools located so. close together 
merely illustrates the fact that each individual distriot in Wyoming 
is a law unto itself, free to have as popr schools as the community 
will endure. There is no system of equality either of opportunity 
for the children or of expense in conducting the school for the patron. 
Doubtless the children in the latter district were much the same in 
all substantial ways as those of the former. Both will help to make 
up the citizenship of the county and the State. 


Sxmmary— The constitution of the State of Wyoming guarantees 
ta adequate education to aU t not some of its children; yet glaring 
inequalities exist. Here and there may be found children attending 
r ~^. ^ . ^pod-'schopls tad enjoying the.comfort, Wvenience, ;and benefit of 
teij^iaoderh equipment and competent teachers; but while these advan- 
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tages are available to a small percentage of tho children, a great 
many (probably 70 per cent is a conservative estimate if the groups 
visited are any criterion) have none or only a few of these advantages, 
. and such as they have are available not regularly, but only acciden- 
; tally, during a year or two of their school lives. 

These conditions can be remedied only by a systematic reform in 
several different directions. 

(1) A better method of selecting teachers should be practiced, in 
order that educutional qualifications and professional training may 
be given more consideration, and tenure during good service assured. 
It has been pointed out that lack of training on tho part of teachers 
is obvious in the majority of the rural schools. Unless teachers have 
a general education at least four years in advance of the grades they 
are to teach, they can scarcely bo expected to have broad enough 
foundation for satisfactory school instruction. Unless they are 
trainjj^or the profession of teaching in the fundamental aims of 
edtfc^Wn and how they are accomplished, as well as in the under- 
standing of the physical and mental nature and interests of children, 
they are unable either to instruct pupils or tcTorgonize and discipline 
a school. In order to supply better trained teachers, "the State 
must furnish better facilities than at present exist for training teach- 
ers, especially for work hi ungraded schools. There are few cities 
in the State, and. the rural teachers outnumber those of tho cities 
greatly; consequently special training for rural work is the impor- 
tant need under existing conditions. 

(2) Tho problei# of supervision will bo discussed later and need 
only bo referred to hero as a necessary factor in good instruction. 
One feels in visiting them that the teachers now in service would do 


far hotter work if they were directed by trained, experienced super- 
visors, 

' (3) Centralization of administrative authority is necessary. At 
present tho selection of hooks, tho outlining of the course of study, 
and the administration of other strictly educational matters are 
in the hands of laymen instead of experienced educators. The 
units of administration are too small and too widely scattered 
to make for system, uniformity, or efficiency. There should be a 
more detailed and better adapted* course of study, and teachers 
should be taught the best methods of using it through preliminary 
training and through associations for training in service! More 
uniformity should be secured in theschoql books used, either through 
county or State adoption of textbooks. / 

(4) Better living conditions should bo provided for teachers. 
Either teachers' cottages should be erected on tho school grounds 
' * or living rooms should be provided as additions 1 6 schoolhouscs, 
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unless satisfactory boarding places, can be found in the homes of 
the people. 

SUPERVISION. ^ f 

It is not witliin the province or scope -of this report to dVcuss the 
necessity of adequate supervision- in school systems. It is sTrffcvicnt 
to say that modem school practice assumes it to be a necessity, that 
practically all of the towns in the United States of 2,500 or o\or ip 
population have provided for it, and that many of the "progressive 
States in the Union have made or are making provision to -extend 
such facilities to rural communities. Wyoming is especially in need 
of adequate supervision for its country schools, because there are so 
many inexperienced and untrained teachers' employed, because 
teachers and schools are isolated by great distances, and because the 
teaching corps is largely recruited from outside the State. Such 
teachers need in a special manner professional advice and instruction ' 
to help them to organize and conduct schools successfully and to 
make such adaptations of school subjects to community needs an 
modem ideas of education demand. This direction only experienced 
supervisors — well-trained and mature persons familiar with the 
State — can give. . * 

Such supervision as Wyoming rural schools have is now given by the 
county superintendents. The efficiency of county supervision is con- 
ditioned by many factors, a few of which will bo discussed hero. It 
is evident that the superintendent must be a mature and experienced 
person, trained for the particular field of supervision, if he is to be 
able to give expert advice to the teachers under his jurisdiction. It 
follows, then, that the manner of selecting the superintendents, the 
salaries offered, and tenure, should be such as to attract the most 
. capable men and women to enter and remain in this field. Theso 
factors will be considered first. 

Selection — The county superintendents of Wyoiping are elected^ 
popular vote at the regular general election. The laws covering 
election, salary, powers, and* duties of fc county superintendents 
‘ Were made many years ago. Not only conditions, but educational 
ideals and practice, haye changed materially, and however well these 
laws may have answered at that time the purposes for which they 
were made, their adequacy is entirely outgrown at the present time. 
Education has now become an established profession ; the county super- 
in tendent mftet be an educator, not a politician, and must bo selected 
because of professional fitness. So long as he is ft WW j ft t a general 
political election every two years, depending for success upon his 
ability to get votes instead of on his ability to supervise schools, the 
will not appeal to mady competent persons trained, in the 
^v^catimal-field. r % \. 
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Solan/. —Another equally unfortunate factor — the salary — increases 
the difficulty of obtaining and retaining efficient superintendents. 
The constitution limits the salary of the county superintendent to 
SI ,000 a year, and by legislative enactment which fixes the salaries 
all counties pay less even than this. Of the 21 superintendents in the 
State, seven receive $900, seven $750, and seven $500, the average 
salary for the State being $717 per year. Many teachers of the State 
receive more, and the anomalous situation of a subordinate receiving 
a higher salary than his supervising officer is not uncommon in 
Wyoming. The average salary of city superintendents in the six 
largest, cities of Wyoming is $2,340. 

Tenure . — The inadequate salary and the method of selection 
would alone he sufficient obstacles to securing competent superin- 
tendents, hut the tenure is equally unsatisfactory. Good work is 
not always rewarded at popular elections. Two years is too short a 
time in which to carry out educational reforms, especially when the 
superintendent s function is advisory only, and these reforms must 
come about /through his ability to persuade a large number of direc- 
tors. three for each district, to adopt them. Even the misfortune of 
accepting persons not specially trained in supervision would be over- 
come in some degree if the incumbents of the county superintendencies 
remained long enough, so that experience in the position would com- 
pensate in some measure for lack of training. In actual practice, 
however, /this does not happen. Of the superintendents replying to 
quest ion/haires sent out by the Bureau of Education, exactly one- 
half are serving their first term. A study of the records seems to 
show that the time of service is shorter in recent years than in the 
earlier period of Statehood. 


Taijle 8 .—Length of service, in year*, of county superintendents in Wyoming sincf 
■, anuary , 1$91, * 1 i mduding term of present incumbents, ending Jan. l t 1917. 
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Crook 
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Hot Springs.. . 

Joliram 

Laramie «, 


> Wyoming became a State in July, 1890. The first county superintendent* elected since that time 
took office January, 1891: 

1 These numbers are approximately correct. No records could be obtained for one 3-year period, 
and the names of one ortwo superintendents are ndt included, in the report of the State department In 
several instances. ' 
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Training. With all these adverse conditions, it would be strang#, 
, i* Wyoming were able to secure' for its county superintend- 

encies many men and women professionally prepared for. their 
work. The necessity for carefuj training 'and special preparation 
for superman and teachers both is now fully established i d pro- 
pessive communities. Teaching is a profession as well defined in 
its function as that of the law, medicine, or engineering, and one 
should as readily, and cduld as safely, trust an untrained person with 
the care of his ill child as wi$h that child’s training and education. 
Wherever adequate expert supervision' is provided for rural district^ 
as in Ohio and in New England, in the small cities of the United 
States, and in the cities of the State of Wyoming itself, not less than 
eight years of secondary and higher education is considered neces- 
sary preparation for this work. Wyoming has not yet reached tho 
place where training of this kind can be demanded or expected of 
rural supervisors. An tamest attempt was made to secure informa- 
tion from the 21 county superintendents now in office relative to their 
genera^ education, professional education, and experience. The 
mfonfr&tion was given by 16 of the superintendents. From the other 
5 no answers were. received, although three separate requests were 
sent, two from the Bureau of Education and one from the State 
superintendent's office. If experience in collecting similar data 
elsewhere is of any value the five not reporting are. below the stand- 
ards of the others in training and education. 

' 16 report on general education as follows: 

Elementary school only 3 

8ome high school, but less than four years ; ' g 

High school, but no further ^ 

High echodl and leas than one yeaf of cbllege ; ’ * * * 6 

High school and two years of college 2 

High school and four years of college ****** ^ 

Only a higher salary, assured tenure, a method of selection which 
cooperation to educational qualifications rather than 
political ones, can be expected to improve this condition. 

No consideration of the office of county superintendent is complete 
yiiich does not recognize the difficulties of the work itself under exists 
rug conditions, regardless of the qualifications^a&lary, tenure, etc., of 
the^persotos selected. The size of the territory to cover, the number 
; *of buildings and teachers to visit, in conjunction with the traveling 
* ^owtoce and assistance available, are important factors in efficiency. 
** ^ iere ® 'percentage of inexperienced, or untrained 

? r where special difficulties cu* being met or ex^riihcmte 
.^superintend'ent must -m^e\'&equent visits.. If dis-' 
stances are" ineaL /last' i Wvnmmff m * 
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. counties in Wyoming vary in area from 2*000 to 12,000 square miles. 
The average size is 4,500 square miles. The number of teachers to 
be supervised varies from 20 to 130, averaging 55 ; and the number 
of buildings to be visited varies from 14 to 115, averaging 45, On 
on average the county superintendents in Wyoming pay one visit to 
each teacher a year, and the average time spent in each schoolroom 
each year is one- and one-half hours. It would seem to be a physical 
impossibility for one ‘superintendent to cover & territory af 12,000 
square miles, visit 73 teacher in 50 different buildings, even if there 
were no further handicaps. Add to this the fact that the mileage 
allowance in the county referred to is small, entirely inadequate, 
indeed, to cover necessary expenses of travel, that no supervisory 
assistants are furnished, and the difficulty is practically insurmount- 
able. Very few superintendents have an adequate mileage allowance. 
The system itself, which permits a board 1 not primarily interested 
in schools, the very nature of whoso duties makes economy the 
desideratum, to fix the travel allowance, is sufficient evidence that a 
change is imperative. The county superintendent is the only person 
who can judge when and how often the - schools should be visited. 
There is no possibility of visiting them too often under present 
conditions. » 

Some idea, of the relative attractiveness as to salaries, number of 
assistants, tenure, etc., of the city and county superintendencies in 
Wyoming, as well as the, probable efficiency of the teaching force 
supervised (and therefQre the necessity of close supervision), as 
judged from educational qualifications in city and county, may be 
had from the following comparison. The statistics given represent 
the average in five of the seven cities in Wyoming which have a 
population greater than 2,500 in -column marked “City” and the 
average for 16 counties in the State in the column marked “County.” 
Thes^ include all tlie superintendents who reported. 

* , \ 

Table D .— Comparison of stxUistics concerning county and 'city nipcnnUmdcnU in 

Wyoming . 


Average time In present position ••••-» 

Average number of assistant superintendents or supervisory assistant* 

Average number of teacheratpcr supervisor 

Average number of to each teacher by supervising officer* (per year) . 
Average salary of superintendent 


.years. 


.years. 


Minimum prohfcdonsl training required 

Teecheia engagfi having professional training ^ percent.. 

Teacher* havlnlfull 4 year* of higher education do. . ... 


City. County. 


fi° 

*2,34<r 


§ - 



1 Albwanti* for traveling expenses is made by tha bounty commissioner*, 
t Estimated from tabulation* made from reports of 1,000 teachers. 
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StMTtmary. — It is evident that insufficient salary, uncertain tenure, 
the manner of selection, and size of the ^territory conspire to render 
real supervision a practical impossibility. 

The county superintendent in an occasional friendly visit to the ^ 
* school can encourage and help the teacher and the pupils. Ho can 
inspect the building and grounds and often interview the directors 
and persuade them to do many things for the good of the school that 
would otherwise he neglected. There is -no disposition to under- 
estimate the betiefit of such work, butit can not be classed as pro- * 
fessional supervision. There is little reason' to doubt the spirit, 
.devotion, and conscientiousness which characterize the present 
body of county superintendents, but they are too much handicapped ! 
to do effective work. ' . 

Table 10 shows the maximum, minimum, and average salaries 
paid county superintendents in six Western States. These will offer 
a basis of comparison for salaries paid similar officers in Wyoming. 

Table 11 is inserted to 9how what is possible, in rural supervision 
when conditions as to selection, tenure, salary, etc,, are such as to 
attract professionally trained supervisors. The counties are the 
first 16 counties in order on the tabulation sheets in the office of the 
Bureau of Education, and were oompiled from reports sent in from 
the county superintendents. 

In M&inp the territory is small, ei\^bling supervisors to visit fre- 
quently. In Ohio the assistant supervisors arc numerous enough to 
insure adequate supervision, though the table does not 4fbw this in 
the number of visits made, because the system was just being inau- 
gurated (under provision of a new law) when. the reports were sent in. 
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Tablb 11 .—Sixteen rural tuperinlendenU of Ohio, Maine, and Wyoming. 
tlndudes all reporting from Wyoming and the flretl# in bureau lists iron the other States.) 





III. REVENUE FOR THE SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS . 1 


Wyoming is a State of scattered population and of rich and un- 
developed resources. In the last decade vast mi leral and oil deposits 
have been opened up. Irrigation and reclamation projects involving 
a large amount of capital have been initiated, railroads and auto 
roads projected, and a new era of development has begun. This has 
been accompanied by a corresponding increase in population. The 
United Statue Census reports of 1910 show a population of 145,965, 
an increase of 57.7 per cent over 1900, while the total increaso for the 
United States was 21 per cent. Wyoming is, therefore, growing in 
population nearly three times as rapidly as the country as a whole. 

The rural population of the State is correspondingly prosperous 
and growing and constitutes 65.7 per cent of the total population. 
The value of farm property increased during the 10-year period 1900 
to 1910 approximately 248 per cent; 92 per cent of the total number 
of farms in the State are operated by owners, and 80 per cent of these 
owned farms are free from mortgage; 57 per cmi of the total number 
of farms in the State are irrigated. 

The percentage of increase in irrigation works, in the output of 
mines and wells, in manufacturing and industries, corresponds to tho 
increase in farm values. Wyoming has no State debt, is prosperous 
and growing, and can provide liberally for the education of its chil- 
dren. It should take such anticipatory measures as will insure ade- 
quate facilities for the future, as well as for tho immediate present. 

The State has a higher property valuation per school child than 
any State of the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, or South (Jentral 
groups* higher than four States in the Western group and higher than 
any in the North Central group except Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
Iowar There are 269 adults in Wyoming to hear the expense of 
educating each group of 100 children between the ages of 5 and 18 
years, a larger number than in any other State in the^Jnion except 
^California. Of adult men 21 years and over 'Wyoming has 179 for 
every 100 children between A 5 and 18 years — more than any State in 
A the Union except Nevada. A comparison of Wyoming with the 
bordering it in these three particulars follows: 


I FlfUTM inthls section were taken tram the report* of the State superintendent of public instruction 
' the State auditor, apadal reports to tbs bureau made by county supertnterfUents, ind by a tor district 
boards. TbeflfuMociUzK^Cotxnty warepreparedby 8upt.Qurch,dKenuner«r,M'wwedio80xneo( 
thotton other counties, the information resolt&g from aqoesUctmatre sent by Ur. Bnrcfc for the oco 
mmeetoalloottttty su ^r tute odants.. * */'■•# 
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Value of property for each school child: 1 
Idaho 


Utah 

South Dakota. 
W* 


Nebraska. 
Colorado.. 
Montana. . 
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$ 5,900 
6,300 
7,500 
10,200 
10, 700 
11,100 
12,300 


Number of adults for each 100 children 5 to 18 years of age: 

Utah 

South Dfihota 

Ne^viska 


Idaho ; j ....... . 

Colorado .. ; 

Montana 


160 

175 

182 

190 

231 

&61 


Wyoming ,$9 

Number of men 2 1 or over for oach 100 children 5 to 18 years of age: 
Utah 


Nebraska 

South Dakota. 
Idaho 


Colorado 


85 
.95 
’ 96 
113 



A growing and progressive, and therefore a rapidly changing State 
must look forward if it would be ready to provide for emergencies as 
they arise. Such anticipatory provision is especially necessary in 
considering financial support for public schools. In no particular 
is a rapid increase in population more noticeable or more difficult to 
provide for than in proper and adequate education. Wyoming has 
had this situation to meet, as may be seen from diagrams 1, 2, and *3, 
which indicate graphically the increase in attendance, the per capita 
expenditure, and the total expenditure. That the situation has not' 
alwhys been met satisfactorily has already boon indicated in the sec- 
tion devoted to instruction and supervision. As was pointed out in 
that section, this is partly due to lack of adequate financial support, * 
as well as to other causes mentioned. > 

Wyoming must provide, for the present at least, for conditions 
brought about by scattered population and highly differentiated local, 
valuations. Rich coal regioYi districts, containing valuable improve- 
ments, machinery, railroad terminals^ etc., constitute a school unit 
immediately adjoining large tracts of unproductive land whose value 

»Thl» xaMM XhU an tTCNfet wbooldteict <rf 40 AhOfon in Ideto, far txunpto, wooM havt 
pyqwty T§ln.d »t 04,000, tad 76 >4 nit ffltn md yomm. of whom wcmld b. mm 21 

owr.; : la' Wyoming tlttittHac«aol»6roltlifeitew«ata)MW.behind ft proper nrined *ttiu^.«a4 a - 

. ratdaltvHofwbomiroaM b.menll7Mnofag.axlet*rr • feast 

.. 
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and corresponding assessable possibilities are negligible. It is evi- 
dent that if local taxation alone is to be depended upon for school- 
^support there can be no equality of burdens for the tax payer except 
at the expense of. school facilities. But education is a State function* 
as necessary to the preservation of the State's integrity and progress 
as are the capitol building and the legislature itself. The State must 
therefore devise means to equalize educational opportunity and 
expense within its borders. The legislature has made attempts to 
do this, notably in passing a haw providing that districts receive 
$300 from the county for every teacher employed, regardless of the 
size of the district. Other steps in the same direction are necessary, 
however. , 

Sources of revenue — The schools of Wyoming derive their support 
from three sources, the State school fund, the county general tax, and 
the special local levy. In addition there are rentals from forest 
reserves, the penal fund, and revenue from_poll taxes. In this report 
these will not be considered separately, however, but as part, of the 
special and county fund, nor will the expense of collecting and the 
loss from failure to collect the tax be considered. 

Revenue from the State ,— The permanent State school fund from the 
sale of school lands, escheats, forfeitures, grants, gifts, etc., amounts 
to $1,015,364.84. Approximately t«ro-lhirds of this is invested in 
school funds drawing .5 or 6 per cent interest, and about one-third is 
.deposited in banks drawing 3 per cent interest. There are approxi- * 
m&tely 3,450,000 acres of land for the support of the elementary and 
secondary schools of the State. Approximately three-fourths of the 
yearly income from the State comes from the rentals of tbc&e lands. 
The total income for the year ended March, 1916, from the above- 
named sources (interest on permanent funds and rentals) was $332,132, 
or $8.39 per school child, there being 39,584 between 6 and 21 yearn of 
ago in the State in 1915. Under Federal regulations 25 per cent of 
the money derivod from leasing the forest reserve lands and the sale 
"of timber thereon must be turned over to the State for the benefit of 
the schools and public roads of the county or couutios in which the 
reeervb is situated. The commissioners of the respective counties 
decide how much of this fund shall be used for each of the two pur- 
poses, 5 per cent, being the minimum amount which cap be used for 
either, ’ ' w 

Revenuefrom the county , — The county a>mmissioners of each 
county are required By law to levy a general county school tax suffi- 
cient to raibe $300 for each teacher employ ed in the county, provided 
that for which credit is claimed there is an average 

' of G in^grade schools” 1 ancj 10 in high schooh, and pri> 
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vided also that there is Jk niiiimum term, of six mouths. It is the 
duty of the commiseionirs to levy a poll tax of $2 for each person 
between the ages of 21 .and 50, to be used for school purposes only and 
for the exclusive use of the school fund in the district in which the 
same is located. All fines and penalties under the general laws of the 
State go into the public school fund of the respective districts. 

Revenue from the district .— The property owners in a school dis- 
trict may, at the annual district meeting, vote a special tax of 3 J m^fis 
for school purposes. An additional amount not exceeding 5 rpills 
..on all the taxable property of the district maybe voted at a$y regu- 
lar or special meeting, provided 30 days' notice has been given. 

Bond'S .—' The board of school trustees may submit to the property 
owners of the school district the question of authorizing the board to 
issue coupon bonds, not to exceed 2 per cent of the taxable property 
in the district, at a rate of interest not higher than 6 per cent, for a 
period, not longer than 25 years, for the purpose of building school- 
houses and providing the necessyy furniture or for refunding out- 
standing indebtedness. * 

INEQUALITY OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 

State support . — From the standpoint of a State the question of 
financing schools centers about these considerations: ( 1 ) Is the reve- 
nue provided sufficient to insure at least reasonable minimum school 
facilities? (2) Are the provisions for raising' 4nd distributing it* 
equitable? (3) Aje^the several units from which funds come, State, 
county, and school district, all bearing their proper share of the 
burden ? ^ ^ 

That tho first consideration is not satisfactorily met is apparent 
from the preceding chaptem on instruction, supervision, and teaching 
corps. In addition it may be of interest to compare Wyo ming with 
other Western States as to per capita expenditure and expenditure 
per $100 of assessed valuation. The following statement shows that 
inj£12-13 Wyoming spent less per capita of school population than 
eight other Western States. In 191 $-14 an encouraging improve- 
ment was made, but the State^is still hear tho bottom of thejist. 
I^ater figures are not available. ' 

Table 12. —Per capita expenditures for tchooU. 


State. 


CcErado. 
Utah...,, 
ttako.... 
Onpoo,.. 


In 1912-13 

In 1913*14. 

States. 

In 191303. 

SSI. 37 
81,68 
• * 
; ^ 3A li 

mis 

SI. 02 

Navada.... 

MootawL., 

CWifiraS... 

< y.- '-’-.v 

840.24 

4S.09 

49.28 
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rhe following table shows how much several Western States spent 
on education per $100 of assessed valuation. The figures are for 
1912, the latest available. A comparison on true valuation is 'given 
elsewhere in this report. (See p. 94.) 

Table 13 .— Wealth and school expenditure in 1902 and 1912 . 


State, 


United State 

Western Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado.* 

New Mexico. ... 

Arkonii 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho . 
Washington. .. 

gyr; ;; ;;;;; 


Assessed valu- 
ation of all 
property sub- 
ject to ad valo- 
rem taxation, 
1912. 

Expenditure 
for publlo 
schools, ex- 
cluding debt 
paid, 1912 

4 

$69,452,936,104 

$482,886,793 

346, 560, 585 
180,750,630 
‘ 422,330,199 

72,457,454 
140,338, 191 
200,299, 207 
101,087,082 
167,512,157 
1,005,086,251 
905,011,679 
2, 921,277,451 

3,354,984 
997,023 
6,627,569 
1, 112,640 
1,321; 631 
3,626,686 
625,662 
2,959,124 
10, 520,931 
6,095,111 
23,978,021 


Expended for pub. 
Uc schools oo 
«ch $100 of 
assessed valua- 
tion of all prop- 
erty. i 


1903 


Cent*. 

06.0 


47. 4 

68.5 

87.6 
624 
96 4 
118.6 

71.4 

112.4 
J07.6 
121.7 
60.0 


1912 


Cents. 

69.6 


90.8 

65.2 

154.0 

153.0 
04 2 

181.1 

61.9 

176.7 

104.7 

67.3 
82 1 


xuc m^uucncy 01 administration and the inequitable distribution 
of funds arc responsible for much waste, and these administrative 
agency are so closely connected with the financial agencies that it is 
, difficult to differentiate clearly and show just how much is due to lack 
of economicaradmimstration and how much to insufficient funds. 
But the poor buildings and equipment, low salaries, etc., described iu 
preceding chapters, indicate that, for the immediate present at least 

™7tw7K t .? e K ed .f,° pro , vide ade( l uat « educational facilite 
and that the State itself will need to aid more substantially than it 

has in the past. This mhy be justified on the basis of fairness 4 well 
as necessity because of scattered population and because so riiuch 
of the wealth of the State (coal and oil, for example) really contribute 

' Min Z' 10 1^ 1 Prosperity. The exact methods of accom- 
( Phshing this will be discussed later in the report. 

^ The second and third considerations regarding the raising and 
distributing of the revenue wiU be more fuUy described under cLnty 
and special taxation and will be referred to only briefly hero. In a 

® “. Whlc . h th * distnct ^em prevails, as in Wyoming, a just 
distribution pf school expense is best attained when the State 'pays 
approximiitdy one-third, the county . one-third, the local district 
Many districts in theStatehave a low property valuation 

**?'■ a ^, evdn a ^ special levy are 
JhaH® to pro^de good schools. . Other districts hajvea large valuation 
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trict also does its share, and likewise the county assumes a fair share of 
the burden. Table 14 shows the percentage of tptal income received 
from each of the three different sources in all of the counties of the 
State. The State fund is now distributed on a. per capita basis, and, 
as would be expected under such a system, some counties are receiving 
from the State -a far higher percentage of their total school expendi- 
ture than others. Three 1 counties receive one-third or over, two 
receive but one-sixth, and the others receive amounts varying 
between these extremes. Later in this report 1 it will be shown that 
the unfairness of distribution is even moro marked when considered 
from a district standpoint than when considered from a county 
standpoint. 

Table 14. — Sources of school funds in Wyoming, 


Counties. * ■ 

Amount received from — 

, Per cent received from— 


State. 

County. 

Local. 

State. 

County. 

Local. 

Albany 

*17. 1*1 
20.144 
17.560 
4.633 
7.929 
IS. 608 , 
15,429 
11,209 
' 5,663 

8 482 

*31,863 
21,630 
23 462 

tM 1 11 

on i a 

SSR8=S88SSSSS2S338SS:5 

&53?3388:2S3g838S8888S 

42^ 

Big Horn 

MO, i OO 

Oft AiA 

M. la 
OO Aa 

Carbon 

*e, mo 


38.94 

Campbell 

11*906 
12 641 

??' 

25. 96 
16.36 
19. 51 

39. 31 

Con verse 


48.39 

Crook ; 

is! 418 
24 977 

1 7 

49.38 

32.22 

Fremont 

If, OOO 

w. yy 

Goshen 

13,’ 709 
4,080 
12,022 
55,079 
30, 095 

11 1AQ 

24. 15 

36.77 

Hot Springs 

lo, JU5 
17 iV? 

29. 32 
20.84 
26.64 
22 33 
36.11 
16. 15 

91 (to 

34.82 

Johnson 


64. 15 

Laramie 

34 1 793 
36,253 
10,043 
8,768 
12,392 
13,266 
34,407 
26,064 
15,656 
4,388 
11,142 

1 1 , ZAJ 
ae OTl 

35. 44 

Lincoln 

oo, y 40 

(VT A (t'l 

42.33 

Natrona 

10 471 

4/, 1W 
A71 

27.34 

Niobrara ‘ . 

14 022 

JO, O/J 

17 rt QA 

67. 36 

Park 

1A AAA 

lit WO 
OK (kV) 

il.W 

42- 86 

Platte 

lUj QUU 

40, mjd 
11 1 A4\ 

22. 55 
# 18.14 

47. 13 

Sheridan *• 

eGf UVD 

35 276 

IfW 

45. 34 

Sweetwater 

10 Jt71 

04, /II 

30,423 
28, 746 
8,868 
16,303 

* 25.99 
39. 45 
25 03 
19.98 

47. 37 

30.92 

Uinta | 

04 % 
Ik 

Washakie - | 

15, luU 
Q TfY 

45-95 

Weston 

Of fW 

16,432 

40.39 


26. 39' 

37- 16 

State . 

- 



OC 01 

' 






40* Ol 

83. 22 

41.47 


It is obvious that when population is scattered, as in Wyoming, 
and ranches are isolated, there will be. certain communities in which 
schools will have a very small enrollment. However, the expense of 
maintaining a school, including the salary of the teacher, i3 practi- 
cally the same whether 5 or 25. children tpe enrolled, yet the' one 
receives from the State approximately one-fifth as much as the 
- other. Again, the State apportionment is made on a' basis of dis- 
trict census, which includes all children in the district from 6 to 21 
yeara of age. The expense of maintaining school is concerned only 
with those children between 6 and 14^ where elementary schools only 
axe supported and those between 6 and 18* years of age where there 
• are high schools. There is no apparent reason for. giving school 
money to young men And women who, have finished Uchop}, some of 
; whom are no^! married and haye caldron 
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more > distribution on a- per capita basis has no educational significance, 
because it places no,premium"bn local effort unless it stimulates each 
community to get names orf the census list. The tendency's to cause 
districts to rely entirely on State and county -funds, and to reduce 
% salaries and term of school so that the total expenditure is within 
the amount so received. 

An apportionment based One-half on number of teachers and ono- 
half on the aggregate daily attendance would be a far more- equitable 
one in Wyoming and would give individual communities an incentive 
\ work for fetter school Attendance and longer terms. Aggregate 
\attendance is the average daily attendance multiplied by the number 
bf .days in the annual school session. There is the possible objection 
that ^uch a distribution, if large enough to pay the entire salary of 
lie teacher, may encourage districts to engage more teachors than 
are needed. This possibility would be avoided if funds, were dis- 
tributed to approved schools only, as suggested in another portion 
of this report. 1 - 

Not only is it good policy on the part of a State to oncourage local 
initiative, but statistics, given show that in Wyoming it seems abso- 
lutely es^Sntt^l to force certain backward communities to assume a 
just sheire of ^educational expenditure. Seventy per cent of the 
counties in the State contain some districts which make no. local tax 
levy; on the other hand many communities with low taxable valua- 
tion and a large .number of children enrolled in school arc paying a 
very high levy and still are unable to provide satisfactory school 
facilities. /.The State could profitably increase its school fund by a 
special Strfte tax. Part of this should bemadded to the income of 
the- permanent fund as already constituted 'and part should forma 
reserve fund under the jurisdiction of the State board of education. 
This reserve fund should be apportioned to deserving districts for 
certain needs which can not be ipet locally when the maximum 
special levy has been made. A considerable amount of this reserve ' 
fund should also be available for assisting schools which make special 
effort in any direction recommended by the State board— such as the 
establishment of secondary schools or the introduction of special 
subjects like agriculture, cooking, and sewing. , ' 

The advantages of State over county taxation are the same as 
those of the county over the district. By a partial pooling of effort, 
longeytenhs and better teachers can be secured throughout the State 
than if each: district were left entirely to itaelf. 

. ^ >er ^P* ^children can pot have absolutely equal advantages, but 
: St*te to sefcure a certain agreed-tipon minimum, 
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tages as the State deems absolutely necessary it ^must require and 
must help the communities to finance. 



no. 2.— Incmie fai per oaplt* expenditure or totel popoOtlon for spools 
' y In Wywnlng, 1870-mL 

Other ^ nigS: being, ^ual r m an eqiut&blyadj us ted systetn . 
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school maintenance should be approximately the same in all district* 
and the income per school unit (that is, one teacher and the group of 
• children under her charge) should approximate uniformity. In any 
classification made as to administration and taxation, these con- 
siderations, together with the fact that it is the paramount duty of 
the State to provide adequate education for all its children, should 
be carefully observed. It is important to see how nearly Wyoming 
approaches such a standard. 

County and district support.— Table 1 5 shows the assessed valuation 
county, general, and special local tax levies, census valuation per 
school child, and approximate State apportionment. It will be seen 
from this table that the different counties bear very unequal shares 
of total school expenditure through county general taxation and 
consequently, must either have poor schools or force too high local 
levies on the individual districts. 'Presumably the county levies 
should be the same or about the same, assuming that valuations are 
.equalized; yet as. the table shows, they vary from 0.97 of a mill 
in Sweetwater County to the maximum of 3 mills in Big Horn, Crook 
Goshen, Niobrara, Platte, and Weston Counties/ ‘ The valuation of 
taxable property per school child varies from $2,783 in Crook.County 
to $11,466 in Natrona County. This means that every school child 
in Crook County can draw on a valuation of $2,783 for the expense of 
its education, while every child in Natrona has a like income drawing 
. possibility of $11,466. Since the State gives the same amount er 
capita in both Cases, it is evident that either the education of the 
children in Crook County suffers materially, or the specie tax rate 
must be approximately four times as great if the same educational 
advantages are offered. 





Tablk 15.- 


-Incomegxd tax rate*, by counties. 


Coon tie*. 


Assessed 

valuation. 1 


School 

census. 


Vela- 

etlan 

per 

oensus 

child. 


Albany, t/...... '..,*••• 

Bid Horn 

Cubon..»<...'..t 

Campbell 

Coetverae ...V...... 



Fwmntit 
mb*. 

- BotBpr 


114,683,363 
7,309,687 
16,000,704 
4,763,344 
MU, 482 
6,139,437 
10,407,003 
4,6*713 
4,060,903 


•7,117 

8,000 

7,078 

8,368 

8,630 

9,783 

6,660 

3,430 

6,046 


8t*te 

•fflr 

ment. 


General county 
school Ux.< 


8ped*l school 


Hnis 

levy. 


Amount 
of tax. 


Average 

mills 

levy.* 


mount 

)ft*x. 





831,863.68 

21,639.81 

23,461.77 

11,90AM 

12.641.00 
18,418.28 
34,677.03 
13,709^14 
4,080.60 

1 19,072.08 
66,078.61 

36.096.00 
16,470. 97 

14.031.00 

m 


06,132.93 
28,646:17 
26,667.23 
12,828.13 * 
30,063.83 
17,66X66 • 
23,491.39 
18,807.88 
17,437.11 
11,38X74 
68,97X61 

27.462.60 

86.670.60 
17,096.30 
26,601.91 * 
S 148.68 
MM. 66 

207429.63 
28,246.18 • 

& 
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however, special-tax burdens are much further from being equita- 
Me. The table shows also that tho average special district tax 
varies from 1.4 mills in Natrona (a county with a high per capita 
valuation as rfoticed .above) to 4.3 mills in Hot Springs County. 
The facts are that some districts which have large valuation need a 
very small levy for reasonably good schools, and other districts with 
small valuations must levy a high rate in brder to provide even 
meagerly for the children. The small levy or the lack of any levy 
at all may also be due to the fact that the community is too indifferent 
to the necessity of education to car© properly for tho expense of good - 
school facilities. The following shows tho. percentage of districts 
which make no special levy for each, of 18 counties of the State from 
which data were obtained * 

P«T 

cent. 

Laramie o 

Fremont o 

Campbell o 

Unita o 

Hot Springs o 

Natrona o 


Albany 

Per 

oent 

Weston 

Par 

oant. 

25 

Lincoln 


Sheridan 

25 

Washakie 


Park 


Crook 


Carbon 

141 

Converse 

33$ 

Big Horn 

12J 

Johnson 


Niobrara 

*A- 










Table 16 is a detailed study of one county showing special district, 
levies, the amount roceivod from special lovy and polls, the amount 
from county general tax, and the amount from the State. Fifty per 
opnt of the districts in this county levy no special tax, but depend upon 
■the State and county for the entire support of their schools (excepting 
the small amount from polls). Reference to Table 16 will verify in 
part the statement of one investigator that these schools usually have 
poorly qualified teachers, with low salaries, short terms, poor build- 
ings and equipment. So indifforent are some of these districts that 
data on enrollment and attendance are not available in the office of 
&e county superintendent. In contrast to these, district No. 20 
levies a tax of 7 mills, employs five teachers, enrolls 76 per cent of 
►ita census ohildAm, pays 170 to 180 to its teachers, and has a six or 
nine months' term. This district pays 62 per cent of its total school 
by local t&X and receives approximately 24 per cent 
from the county and tie Sana® from the State. ^ 

The following shows the percentages of total expenditure lor schools 
from local, county, and State sources in Ohcoln County: 

'■ 'vTv v • '• 
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Tabu 17 . — Par <4hl of tazujwn, varum uortrces m Limdn County 



District 1, with a special lovy of 3 1 mills, pays 44 per cent of the 

total expenditure through special levy and receives approximately 
28 per cent each from tho county and State. Districts Noe. 19, 21 ' " 

and 23, with the same special lovy of 3§ mills, pay from local sources’ ^ ' 

respectively, 20 per cent, 45 per cent, and 20 percent of the total 
expenditure. The county and the State each .contribute apjproxi- ’ 
mately one-half of the remaining 80 per oent, 65 per cent, and 74 
per cent, respectively. Those districts, though paying the same tax | 
levy, raise thereby very different amounts (see Table 16), spend 
' different amounts of money per teacher, and have different fax-levying 
wealth per child. For example, district 21 has more than twice the S 1 
wealth per child that district 23 has. The wealth per teacher em- 'cl 
ployed varies as greatly in these districts as shown in Table 18. ' 3 

Tabl* 18.— Valuation ptr temher and cMd in Lmeoln County. 'f. 


Districts. 


KOr l.„. 

3.. .. 

5.. .. 

7.. .. 

‘9.... 
. 10.... 
10 .... 
30... . 

a.... 

».... 


YeteeUon 
pu 


3108, 010 
U1.0BB 
36,730 
4<fc«W 

' 180,133 
160,010 
n, m 
mm 


’SB,' 


VsltttUoa 
per school 
child. 


98,3* 

4,761 

1,687 

10^336 

16,419 

8,966 

1 A »1 

1,007 

{flt 

7,374 


Amount 

fttxn State 
dMdsdh 7 
thenumbir 
of twcfasn 
employed. 


0384 

919 

606 

938 

« 

183 

193 

98 

088 

918 

999 

914 

944 


V JVr v 
* : V/! 


111 valuation per school child for |he^tf«^t ^ 
tnoU m the county is ahawTfaIao.i* r the>tabIe reared to. Ibii in 
not Sways a faif method of judging the ability of a district 
to maintain neoem schools, in previously aUted, one teacher 
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is needed for a sehool of 5 as well as for one of 25 children, and he 
should be as well qualified and therefore receive as much salary. 

le wealth per teacher is a fairer basis of judgment than the woalth 
per child. The table shows that the two valuations do not 'always 
correspond, In the county studied the wealth per teacher yarios 
from $36,833 in No. 19 to $400,693 in No. 5. This difference in 
valuation indicate* how much more in proportion to wealth some 
communities must pay for education than others. The table shews 
also the amount received from the State divided by number of 
teachers employed. The county fund is now distributed on this 
basis. 

It is fair also to consider what the different districts in the county 
contribute to the county funds and the relation of this contribution 
to the amount they receive In return from the county. * Table 19 
’ makes such a comparison. 

4r- 'Table 19. —Amount* received from and paid to thexounly general fund by districts in om 
\ county. 1 


Districts. 

Reoelved 

from 

oounty. 

Paid to 
oounty. 

Paid mors or lens 
tbsn received. 

No. I... 

$8,061.04 

$8,364.76 

$686.29 less. 

3... 

3,516.48 

6, 107.14 

1, 600. 67. more. 

8 ... 

1,018.08 

1,470.8? i 

* 447.21 less. 

«... 

2,337.76 

7,180. a 

*4, 852. «7 more. 

«... 

2,667.44 

3, 178. 10 

620 75 more. 

7... 

810.68 

462.68 

142. 85 more. 

8 ... 

1,608.40 

1,306.04 

202.46 lea* 

«... 

1,287.73 

1,331.61 

4189 more. 

10 ... 

060.04 

66173 

306. 32 lea. 

19... 

11,828.16 

3,060.31 

7,067. 86 less. 

30... 

1,606.40 

1,220.30 

380. 10 less. 

21... 

060.04 

01166 

46. 38 less. 

33... 

630.36 

424.01 

214. 45 less. 

23... 

630.36 

202.66 

436. 80 less. 


* No aUowtnoa made for low from unoollected taxes or for oos t of ooll action. 


It is not advocated that these should be equal, as the purposo of 
^ county aid is not to equalize total amounts, but to oqualize tax 
burdens and educational opportunities. In a general way the county 
tax in this oounty is fairly distributed; that is, those districts which 
received from the. county more than they paid are usually the dis- 
tricts with the heaviest burdens and high levies, while those con- 
tributing more than they received have small local levies or Relatively 
small local expenditures. More specifically stated, of districts Nos. 
2, 6> 0, 7, and 9, which pay mare than they receive, No! 2 has a special 
levy of Only 1-J' m i ll s and the others hone. Of those which reoeive 
than they pay, Nos. 1, 8, 19, 20, 21, and'23 have a special levy 
of 3 mffls!(w'ma(e.^If.State « fwdlbciif&t Ww'MualisCd as-Well 
as county tax, In i this couhfy^t le«a£f!Schooi tMation woulcI be 
reasonably fair.to all districts. That the State fund does no^ tend’ 

to equaliie the expense of teaching^ shown in Table 17. As will 
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be seen from that table, the amount per teacher varies in this coupty 
from $9 If in district 6 to $506 in district 3; that is, the State helps 
one district to the extent of contributing $91 a year to the salary of 
each teacher employed, and helps the other district to the extent of 
contributing $506 each year for eaqh teacher employed. 

In addition to the discrepancy already mentioned; th$ amount 
spent in the education of each child varies from $15 in district 
3 to $50 in district 8 (see Table 16). Unless the money is Very well 
managed in one case and very badly managed in another, the children 
in district 8 will receive three' times as much in educational value as 
those in district 3. The amount spent per teacher (see Table 16) 
varies from $34fc50 in district 10 to $1,317 in district 20. Is the 
teaching iu district 20 worth four times as much as that in district 
10? What of tho children in the 50 per cent of the districts from 
which enrollment and attendance statistics were not obtainable from 
the county superintendent, and the investigator says “probably 
not from the districts themselves ” ? Of the total school expenditure 
of the county studied, 24.8 per cent corner from special district tax 
42.4 from the county, and 32.8 from the State. 

The figures given show that' tho district unit for taxation and 
administration tends to make very unequal burdens of taxation and 
vofy unequal educational opportunities for children. This is not 
true in Wyoming alone; it has been found almost universally truo 
in States organized on this basis. Not only is this not an equitable 
basis among rural districts themselves, but it usually causes a wide 
discrepancy in tho kind and amount of education furnished to rural 
and city children. An investigation recently made of school taxation 
in Colorado shows that rural districts pay about half as much in 
local taxation as city districts. For every dollar of special taxos 
spent on a childrin the city 54 cents is spent on a child in the 
country ;this in spite of the fact that tho wealth per capita is groator 
in rural districts throughout the State than in city districts. Indi- 
cations from data obtainable are that Wyoming conditions are sim ilar/ 
Table 20 shows special levy, school census, and other data for 16 
districts in the State which maintain high schools. The special 
tax rate in these districts yaries from 2.7 to 10.5 mills, averaging 

. about 5 mills. This should be contrasted with the levies in the county 

studied (Table 16), in which the highest rato is 7 mills and in which 
50 per cent of the districts have no special levy whatever. Generally 
speaking, cities pay higher school tax, better salaries, have better 
buildings and equipment, and spend more per child on education than 
rural districts. ®ur&! districts in the State are jaot dojng their share 
in levying special taxes. ' .The i6 districta ref erred tb above enroll 
32 per cent of aS the olplks^ m school in the State, and they raise 

M'jF* ii thW State ly specialise Infa* 
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This is not beoause country districts are less able to afford taxation 
than city districts. Although detailed data for the whole State are 
'l available, Table 21 shows valuation, school census, and per capita 
wealth for the three largest cities in the State and corresponding figures 
for the other districts in the counties in which they are located, after 
* deducting census and valuation of cities from the county totals. 
Not only is the wealth per school child greater in each case in the 
county than in the city, but the combined valuation is such that 
rural districts could afford to provide not only elementary education, 
but high-sohool education as well, without increasing the* tax rate 
above the average city rate (this estimate is made on a basis of a 
5-mill levy, and presupposes some assistance from the State and 
bounty on the per capita teacher basis). While the conditions shown 
in this table may not hold in exactly the same way throughout the 
State, it illustrates the fact that a change in present methods of 
taxation is pecessary if an equitable adjustment is to be accomplished 
* ^d adequate educational facilities, including high schools, are to' be 
furnished to children in the rural districts. 

Table 20 . — School census, valuation , and special taxes in school districts in which cities 
tvith high schools are located. 1 



Cit ice. 


Cheyenne.. 
Sheridan. . 
Laramie. 


Newcastle. 
Evanston.. 
Rawlins... 
Powell.. .. 


Loren. ....... 

p:::::::: 

onwtts.. 

Tbermopolis. . 


Counties. 


Laramie. 
Sheridan. . 
Albany. .. 
Llnoom _ . 
Weston. . . 

UtouT...*. 

Carbon.... 

Park 

Fremont.. 
Big Horn. 

Park 

Niobrara.. 
~ocn. 


Camp 

Hot Springs.. 


School 

census. 


2,718 
2,272 
1,371 
1,013 
1,013 
890 
532 
498 
453 
444 
" 346 
818 
316 
•278 
252 
241 


Tax i 


LX^rop- 

valuation. 


110 , 

7, 

6 . 

3, 

4, 

3, 

8, 

1, 

1: 

1 ,; 

1, 

1, 


200,138 

732,150 

477,338 

207,481 

313,074 

605,217 

024,981 

871,638 

526,436 

479,886 

482,527 

201,894 

401,087 

306,561 

319,057 

147,005 


Amount 
rabed by 
special 


110.31 

17.01 

21.79 
11.28 

14.80 
13.78 

25.06 
10.64 
13.60 

9. 19 
25.7V 
1A.09 

Lea'- 

ii' 85 

34.06 
24.29 


Special 
district 
tax, in 
mills. 


- - 

Table 21,— Valuation and census j or the given cities, 
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i- i. 

Valuation. 

School 

oensus. 

Per 

capita 

wtaittLi 


ip 

1,420 

2,718 

/«78 

1,830 

IS 

ts 1 

u,tre 

ts» 


’ 
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SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 


It is true that while an apportionment on per capita basis works 
a hardship on the rural district apportionment on a per teacher 
basis is a hardship on the cities. It is for this reason that a con- 
sweration of number of teachers, plus aggregate daily attendance, 
is usually fairer to all concerned.’ However, the country usually 
contributes to the taxable wealth of cities in such a way that the 
cities can afford to make some recompense. For example, most of 
the cities in Wyoming would not be favored with railroad terminals' 
and^shops, sugar-beet factories, and other taxable corporation prop- 
erty were it not for the industry of the people in the surrounding 
rural districts. Therefore, the country districts may justly par- 
take of some of the benefits coming from a tax on these corpora- 
tion properties. Moreover, under the existing system, the injustice 
done cities through the county method of distribution is lareolv 
compensated by the State method of distribution. Let us take 
■ for example, the actual situation in the three largest cities of the 
State, Cheyenne, Sheridan, and Laramie. According to the report 
of the board of trustees of the city of Cheyenne, the city received 
from the county general tax *18,000 and paid into the county fuhd 
*31,000, an excess of about *13,000 in favor of the rural districts 
Cheyenne received from the State. *22,800, the remainder of the 
county *12,000, an excess over the rural districts of about *10,800 
in favor of the city. While these funds do not exactly balance 
m amount, it should be remembered that the city of Cheyenne* 
employing 40 teachers for its elementary schools, receives from 
State an amount equal to approximately *570 1 for each elemen- 
tary teacher employed, in addition to *300 from-the county, fund 
while the rural schools in Laramie County, employing I04 teachers 
in elementary schools, receive only *115 fpafe the State for each 
- teacher, in addition to *300 from the county, since the true expense 
of maintaining schools is based on the number of teachers necafijy 
rather than on the number of children attending, 
receive from the State and county combined more aid uPproportion 
to their needs than rural districts. 1 ' 

The city of Laramie receives from the State-*1 1,600, an amount 
equal to approximately *575 for each of 20 teacher* employed in 
the elementary schools and the junior high school, in addition to 
*300 per teacher from the county fund. . The rural schools receive 
from the State Only *5,695 for 52 teachers in elementary schools,, or 
. about *109 per teacher, fa addition to *300 from tbe^inity. The 
city b f Laramie pays into the mmtj fund afatu ilS,QQ6r aid n- 
ceivee. thwtfrifa* *9,000. Befa £» excess at $2 000 | 
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paid to the county k more than balanced by the excess received 
from the State ($5,808). 

The city of Sheridan receives from the county fund $13,500 and* 
payB into the same fund $6,495. The country districts therefore/ 
through county tax as well as the State through apportionment, 
are helping the district of Sheridan to maintain its schools. (These 
figures are only approximately corrept, because actual statistics 
were not available. Those given are obtained by multiplying valua- 
tion by tax levysin mills in the one case and multiplying census by 
$8.39 — the State pei; capita apportionment — in the other. They 
do not allow for uncollected taxes and the expense of collection. 
They are, however, nearly correct, the proportions are right, and 
the conclusions are practically true.) 

One important consideration in the whole question of the sup- 
port of education is the method of bookkeeping in the various school 
units. Each board at present elects one of its members treasurer. 
He keeps the board's accounts in his own way, although a special 
clerk's and treasurer’s record book is recommended by the State super- 
intendent. Each board m&y audit its treasurer’s accounts if it sees 
fit to do so, or the district may voth an audit. No other agency has 
power, however, to examine the records of the treasurer. As a mat- 
ter of fact, \efj few accounts are ever audited and information con- 
cerning themes difficult to obtain* \ It was obtained for this report 

• in relatival v/iew cases. Instances similar to the following are re- 

♦ ported as o6mmon by the county suj^rintondents. One district in re- 
porting ter the county superintendent shows a balance on hand at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, May 1, 1915, of more than $500 less than 
the balance on hand at the close of the preceding year as given in 
the preceding annual report. On one report from a large district 
the balance oh hand at the close of the year was approximately 
$5,000 leps*than the difference between the expenditures and the , 
receipts for the year including balance brought over from preceding 
year. 

An inquiry was sent to the clerks of 359 boards asking for definite 
information of their accounting systems and of the general conduct 
of the business side of their work. The answers received were in 
hearly all cases vague, indicating very clearly the decided need of 
more businesslike methods of handling school funds and accurate 
of bookkeeping. It>is recommended in another section that 
ell school fttoSs be left in th$ county treaty, credited to the various * 
dptricts^ paid oufr the treasurer on signed by two 

mwihon of mf board* The^cototy treasurer thds acts as 
for the fuhds, ^d accoimhrwkk the ^d^dual districts necessarily 
show the expenditures of the districts the purposes for winch 
■ made. * * ■. - - <-'&? 


rv. MOVEMENTS IN OTHER STATES AS OUTLINED IN 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR WYOMING. 1 ' ' 

State administration .- In Wyoming, as in older States, there is a 
growing feeling that the State must assume more and better super- 
vision over the' public schools, so that the State school funds shall be 
expended in the best possible way. This does not mean that the State - 
should attempt to administer the entire school system in all of its 
details from a central office. There is always a tendency toward a 
mechanical system in school affjurs when a central office has a large 
amount of detail administrative work to handle. County manage- 
ment and a certain amount of local district management are desir- 
able for this and other reasons if even more importance. However 
there should be enough control from the State to assure that each 
local unit provides satisfactory education for its children and expends 
the State funds wisely. 

As the- population of a State increases, with the resulting growth 
in the school system, and as the work of education become* more 
and more complex, the need of well-organized State leadership be- 
comes greater. A State should establish a general educational policy 
and provide means for carrying it out consistently. To do this the 
leadership must be continuous. Older States than Wyoming have 
provided continuous leadership by creating a. nonpolitical, con- 
tinuing State board of education and a State department of educa- 
tion under the immediate management of a professionally qualified 
State superintendent of education selected by the board. In 37 
of the 48 States of the Union there are such boards with functions 
relative to the public schools. In 15 of the States the State super- ' 
-mtendents of. public instruction are appointed officers, not affiliated 
with politics nor with political parties. 

The composition of the State boards of -education varies greatly 
in different States. In eight States the boards are made up ex 
officio of State officers, usually including the governor, the super- 
mtendent of public instruction, and one or more other State officere 
jSuch boards have shown themselves to be of relatively little value. 

In lO bther States the boards are composed of ex officio meinbMB and 
miBffihbsS appointed at cfisci^etipn by" the governor. Jn several States 
W inade up e* office of persons engaged to educatk 

Neither plan g ivea a wholly Satisfactory hq®4 The drift, is towa 
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the board appointed by the governor and composed of broad-minded 
men and women of affairs who may or may not be engaged in edu- 
cational work, but who are particularly adapted to the position in 
personality and experience. The recent change to State boards of 
this type in Vermont and California is an indication of the trend. 
Appointment of the board by the governor has a twofold merit: 

(1) It recognizes the executive head of the State as responsible 
to the people for the efficiency of every department of public serv- 
ice; it tends to make the boiShd responsible to the public. 

(2) It centers responsibility where it can be definitely located, 

as can not be done where the board is elected by the legislature or 
by the people. * 

The size of the board, the term of office, and mode of retiring' 
aip all important factors. The board should be large enough so that 
a/ death or resignation occurring at the time of the expiration of 
tbe term of any of its members would not change the majority 
of the board; and the term of office should be long enough, with 
not over one-fifth expiring any year, so that the board may be 
continuous. A board of seven or eight members, holding office from 
six to nine years, with one ten* expiring each year or two terms 
each bie nni u m , fulfills these conditions. Such a board would guaran- 
tee that degree of continuity in service without which no business 
can be successfully administered, and it could not be changed to 
•satisfy the caprice of any individual or to meet the political needs 
of any State administration. A larger board means additional ex- 
pense to the State, additional difficulty in determining policies, and 
difficulty in securing a quorum to do ordinary routine business. The 
best boards are those* whose members serve without pay except for 
necessary expenses incurred in conducting the business of the board. 

The preference in the varibus States seems to be for a State 
board with duties and powers which make it responsible for the 
efficiency of the whole State elementary and secondary systems. 

. The duties and powers actually given vary all the way from almost 
no control to almost complete control of ttye public schools. The 
.consensus of opinion in the United States seems to be that the 
board should have/ definite functions concerning the regular public 
schools of elementary and secondary grade, a&visory control of all 
special schools of elemedtary or secondary grade, such as schools for 
the education of delinquents or of the blind and deaf, and of special 
State vocational schools; also con^pl of the preparation and certifi- 
cation of teachere for the public schools. Otherwise its policies in 
rej^^ management can be carried out only with difficulty. 

tr and the State superin- 
tendent tbeboard,ap^ . 

from appolnti^ thelef bW approving/ or 
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disapproving his acts, should be largely legislative and advisory. 
When it has determined upon a general policy or a particular action 
to be put into immediate operation, the execution should be left to 
the superintendent as executive officer. 9feh assistants as may be 
necessary to enable the superintendent to carry out his work should 
be selected by him, final appointment.resting in th*> board. The board 
in reality passes upon his use of the selective power to obtain the 
right kind of persons rather than upon the persons themselves. This 
power of the board prevents a new superintendent from appointing 
a now set of assistants if those already employed ar6 doing satisfactory 
work. 

* The State department of education, tp be effective, must com- 
mand the respect of local school officers and teachers and it must 
have legal authority to require that legislation relative to education 
be observed. To secure these conditions there must be a chief State 
school officer of high standing in educational work retainea in office 
as long as satisfactory services are rendered; an officer who, with his 
assistants, by visiting all parts of the State and coming into contact 
with school authorities and schools, will know at first-hand the use 
made of State funds and the kind of educational opportunities offered. 

The size of the State departments in the various States measured 
in terms of the number of employees varies from 2 in Delaware — a 
commissioner of education and a stenographer — to nearly 400 in 
New York — a commissioner, 3 assistant commissioners, 20 chiefs of 
division, 17 field inspectors, and over 300 clerks, all housed in a 
special State education building. 

Wyoming stands next to Delaware in the size of its department, 
with a State superintendent, one deputy, and three clerks, at least 
one-half of the time of the office force being required for the work 
of the State board of charities and reforms and the* land board. The 
size of the departments in a few other States with systems not highly 
centralized is given below: 

Alabama employs a superintendent, a deputy superintendent, a 
chief examiner for certification of teachers, four field agents, and 
seven clerks. 

California employs a superintendent, a deputy, a statistician, a 
' commissioner of secondary schools, a commissioner of elementary 
schools, a commissioner of industrial schools, and eight clerks. 

Indiana employs a superintendent, an assistant superintendent, a 
deputy superintendent, four field agents, head of a manuscript 'depart- 
ment, and five clerks. J 

" M^acbpsetts employs a commissioner of education, ? deputy 
i. commissioners, 8; field agents, and l2 clerks. v 

- Mgpesota employs na superintendent, two assis^tant supeain 
tots, a directorbf the teac^^ — * * 
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ad several office clerks. The six field agents are an inspector of 
/high schools, an inspector of graded schools, a supervisor of teacher- 
training schools, a commissioner of rural schools, a commissioner of 
school buildings, and a commissioner of school -libraries. , 
r The cost of maintaining the Wyoming State department is also 
• less than any other except Delaware. The State superintendent is 
paid $3,000 a year, which is the same salary as paid to 16 other 
State superintendents. In 23 States larger salaries are paid, 2 pay- 
ing $10,000 a year. The salaries in 8 are less than those in Wyoming. . 
None, however, pays its deputy superintendent so little. 

^onpolitical officer i. — To give the office the standing that it 
should have, so that it may be regarded as the leading authority on 
school affairs ihHne State, it must be made nonpolitical, with its 
head no longer identified with party politics. So long as the people 
look upon it as a political office, they will not turn to it for advice 
in educational matters. In 15 States the chief school officor is now 
appointed; undoubtedly in many others a change would have been 
made b6fore this time if a constitutional amendment were /lot re- 
quired to make the change. In the States whe* e the State super- 
intendents are appointed, they may be selectod from the country at 
laige, in most instances paid whatever salary is necessary to get ihe 
best person obtainable, and retained in service as long as the work is 
effective. Of the 23 States paying greater salaries than Wyoming, 
the State superintendents are appointed in 12. . 

In several of the States with appointive State superintendents the 
selection and appointment ^ made by the governor. There are 
several objections to this method, and two States ^Tennessee and 
Maryland — have since 1914 abandoned it and* vested the appoint- 
ment in the State board. If the State board Is to be made respon- 
sible for the State's educatidBMfcusiness, it would seem that it ought 
to have the selection of its own Mecutive officer, particularly as when 
the appointment is by the governor there is a tendency to make the 
office a political one and to subject it to the fluctuations of party and 
factional politics. 

- The length of service of the State superintendent in Wyo ming and 
in & few States where appointive officers are found is given below. 
Wyoming hfts not, of course, had as many changes many other 1 
Statee/where the State superintendent is elected for a two-year 
tom instead of*a four-year term. Since 1890, when Wyoming 
^ftine a State, there have been nine superintendents, including the 
preset officer, who began service in 1915. Six of these served one 
i^of four y^are each/bne served; two terms or 'eight -years/ two 
► yearsq th^fq^ow^ six States in whkh the State -i 
supeKmjfehdehls appointed; terms have been a fojlow * 

Pennsylvania has liad^ope superintendent con tmutusly since*! 893. < 
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. Vermont had three superintendents from 1892 to July 1, 1916; 
• the third served 16 yeare. 

Maryland has had its present superintendent since 1900. 

Massachusetts had four superintendents or commissioners betwoon 
1890 ana 1916, the first serving 4,yoars, the second 10, the third 5, 
and the fourth 7 years. 

New Jersey has had three gince 1892; the first served 4 yeare', the 
second 15 years, the third since his appointment in 1911. 

What has been said in regard to making the office of the State 
superintendent appointive applies equally as well to the office of 
county superintendent. This is quite generally appreciated, and 
cbnsiderable activity is evident in all parts of the United States to 
bring this condition about. In 23 States the rural superintendents 
are now appointed, in the other 25 they are still elected. 

The rural superintendents of New England are township or union 
district officers and are appointed, except in Vermont, by the “ town 
school committees” for whom they work. In Vermont they are 
selected and appointed by the State board of education. In New 
York the rural superintendents are appointed by a' board composed 
of two persons elected from each township in the sypervisory district; 
in Virginia, by. the State board of education. Rural supervision in 
Nevada is under five deputy State superintendents appointed by 
the State board of education. The county superintendents of Dela- 
ware are appointed by the governor; those of New Jersey by the 
State commissioner of educatnn; those of Alabama, Indiana, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Ohio, Liah, and part of those in Georgia 
by the county boards of education; tho;e of Tennessee by the county 
court; and those of Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Indiana by a county 
meeting of school officers representing the townships in the county. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be very strongly in favor of the 
appointment by a county board of education representing the people 
of the county. The superintendent should be selected from within 
or without the county for special fitness and retained as long' as the 
services rendered are satisfactory. A study of .the rural superintend- 
ents and the length of the" terms of service and theireducation, train- 
ing, and experience, recently made in the Bureau of Education, shows 
that the term of service in the States in which they are appointed 
is much longer than, in the States in which they are elected, and that 
men pnd womeq,with more general education and teaching experience 
are selected than when the superintendents -are elected by popular 
vofe. For instance, among the appointed county superintendents, 
36 per centare serving their first t^rm, 29 per cent their second tarn, 
fend 35 pei? cent their jhird or more than the third Item. Among 
the elected Superintendent^ 52 per cent -are sirring their first term/ 

per cent their second term, and 19 per cant' their third term. This 
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omits the rural superintendents of Nw England, many of Vhom 
have served many ye&rp, the district superintendents of New York, 
v and also the county superintendents of Ohio, who on account of the 
change in the State school code are all^serving their first term. As 
to education, approximately 83 per cent of the superintendents in 
New England have had four years of college education, requiring 
four years of high school for entrance, and an additional 12 per cent 
have had at least two years of college w*L All have had at least a 
complete high-schoel course, only 3 per cent having no college work. 
In New York State 32 per cent have had complete college education 
and an additional 50 per cent have had* from one to three years of * 
college. . Among^the county superintendents appointed in various 
ways 1,7 per cent hav e ha ^l elementary education only, while among 
those elected by the people for four-year terms 9.1 per cent have had 
elementary education only, and those elected for two-year terms 6.6 
per cent. Among the appointed superintendents 44 per cent have 
had full standard college education and 32 per cent from one to three 
years of college work* among those elected for four years 12 per cent 
are college graduates and 38 per cent have had from one to three 
* years; among those elected for two-year terms 17 per cent are col- 
lege graduates and 33 per cei^have had from one to three years of 
college work. 





Supervision . — Throughout the United States there is a growing 
feeling that the county superintendent of schools should be a man 
or woman" of training and experience and should be assisted by a 
competent corps of supervisory Many States are now making pro- 
vision for these supervisors. J 

In the New England States the supervisory district is always 
small, being composed of from one to five townships, employing as a 
rule 40 to 60 teachers. In New York the average supervisory dis- 
trict is one-fourth of the county, or approximately 200 square, miles 
of territory. In^ several States, such as Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and others, counties with more than a fixed number of teachers are 
required to emplpy assistant superintendents. In Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and Oregon counties are divided into supervisory districts, and 
Bpedal supervisors as assistants to' the county superintendents are 
employed^ each district. This is a mandatory law in Ohio, the 88 
county superintendents being assisted by approximately 600 istrict 
superintendents. In West Virginia it is a permissive law, but 'has 
proved so successful that practically one-half of the teachere in the 
State are teaching in districts supervised by district superintendents 
der the general oversight of the county superintendent. The 
superyiaory aystem of Oregon is, all things bring considered, juobi 

afag than the others mentioned. ' 1 
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Oregon in 1911 passed an act providing for compulsory supervision. 
It required the county superintendent in every county vrith 60 or 
more school districts to appoint a county board of education, to be 
composed of four persons and the county superintendent. The m ajor- 
ity ol rural districts in Oregon contain but one school. This board 
was-fequired to divide the county into supervisory districts, each to 
contain from 20 to 50 school districts (practically 20 to 50 teachers), 
and to appoint a district supervisor for each district so created. The 
district supervisors are required to devote their entire time to super- 
vision for at least 10 months in each year. They are county officers, 
responsible to the counties through the county superintendents, and 
are paid by the county. The county superintendent of schools may 
be supervisor of one of these districts. If 1 a similar plan be* adopted 
in Wyoming, there seems *to be no reason why the county superin- 
tendent could not receive special pay for his* services as supervisor of 
one of the supervisory districts until such time as a constitutional 
amendment can be adopted making possible more adequate salaries 
than are now fixed by the constitution. Wyoming would ^require 
approximately 40 supervisors; the minimum salary should be $1,000, 
half of which should be paid by the State. The State would then 
be in a position to see that proper persons are appointed and to 
control their work sufficiently to assure satisfactory service. (The 
district superintendents of Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, and New York receive part or all of theiiysalaries from the 
State; the county superintendents of New Jersey are paid by the 
State; those of Tenpessee and Ohio receive part of their salary from 
the State; the assistant superintendents of Pennsylvania are paid 
from State funds. This indicates the trend. 

In West Virginia many of the district superintendents who happen 
to be qualified for the work have been made organizers of boys 1 and 
girls’ agricultural and canning clubs, devoting part of their time to 
the work, particularly during the summer months, and are paid for 
this by the State agricultural college. The result has been very 
satisfactory, in that it has made the club work a definite part of the 
regular school work, so that full advantage may be taken of it in the 
work of the school. 

(hyauizcHoti for local administration .- — Three distinct rural school' 
units of organization are found in the United States— the district, 
the township, and the county. In addition, there are several instances 
mixed* systems, in which the responsibility for management is 
divided between the district and the township, the district and the 
county, or the township and the county* There is also some variety 
in the details of the township systems and much variety in those of 
the county systems. * ' 
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The district system was adopted in practically all States in the 
early days of settlement and was probably the only system possible 
when the population was grouped in a comparatively few settlements 
scattered over a large section of country. With the increase of pop- 
ulation it is passing away, being replaced by the tojmship or' the 
county system. Indiana, in 1852, was probably the first State to 
give it up. ' 

Long before the abolishing of the district system in States which 

• have adopted the township or county system, and in States which still 
hav«T the district system, its weaknesses became^ apparent to those 

* seeing the product of the system from the standpoint of the State, 
and State laws have been passed taking away from the local districts 
many of the powers and privileges formerly left with them. The 
requirement that none but State certified, teachers be employed, that 
approved textbooks be purchased, that a State course of study be 
used, that certain sanitary measures be taken, are a few instances of 
this. 


% 

'■L 
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• The township system prevails in New England and in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and parts of Michigan, North Dakota, and 
Iowa. It is particularly satisfactory in the States where the^town- 
ahip is the principal unit for civil government, and not so satisfactory 
in others. For Wyoming and practically all of the West it would 
not be satisfactory for school administration. 

Either the county 6r semicounty system, Where the responsibility 
for the management is divided between the county or township and 
district, is found in 18 States. Maryland adopted the county system 
in 1805, the other States since that time. In the straight county 
system, such as Utah, Tennessee, etc., the schools of the county, 
except those in independent cities, are under the management of a 
singly board and are supported by State and county funds expended 
by the board for schqols in different parts of the oounty according 
to their needs. In other words, the schools of the county are handled 
by a single board in exactly the same^way as are the schools of any 
large .city system. The superintendent is appointed. .by the board 
and is its executive officer. As a rule, local trustees are appointed 
by the board or elected by the patrons of each school to act as cus- 
todians of the building and to represent the people before the county 
board. Under the system, the location of the schools is determined 
by the oounty, board ; usually, however, the territory in the county 
is divided by the board into school districts as a matter of convenience, 
so that children may know which school to attend, and in some cases 
t^ loCal districts are allowed to levy, and collect a local tax to be used 
^suppta county funds in Maintaining a* better school 

tbauwouldW otherwise, h > ■ 
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Wyoming, however, is probably not yet ready to, adopt a county 
system, on account of the size of the present oo unties and the sparse 
population. A semicounty system would probably be more effective. 
It would seem advisable to provide in each county by eleotion anon- 
tinuing county board of education and give to this board the manage- * 
ment of those functions of education which can be best managed by 
the larger unit, leaving to the local communities all other functions. 
In this, Wyoming would be following -the example of other States, 
not only those definitely known as county-unit States, but many 
others, for there are county educational boards of various kinds in 
30 States. These include boards for supervisory purposes, for the 
examination of teachers, for the selection of textbooks, for the con- 
trol of special sol\ools, high sohools, etc. 

Support of schools. The best way to raise and distribute funds 
for the support of publio education is by no means de fini tely 
decided, and space can not be taken here for an extended discussion 
of the subject. In no two States is there uniformity. All States ' 
contribute some State funds to public elementary and seopndary 
education, the amount varying frQm less than 1 per cent of the 
total cost of the schools in Massachusetts to 55 per cent of the total 
expenditure for all school purposes in Alabama. The Massachusetts 
State funds are used only for special purposes, such as the payment 
of the salaries of rural siiperintefidents, the support of vocational 
schools, and for assistance to the poorer towns, which have less than 
a fixed valuation and are raising by local tax a specified amount. In 
Alabama all but a small amount of the State funds are distributed to 
the counties in proportion to the school population aud are expended 
in the counties by the county boards in such a way tts to assure as 
nearly as possible equal educational opportunities in all parts of the 
county. One-third of the counties depehd entirely for the support 
of the schools on the money received from the State, the other third 
raise money by oounty taxation to supplement the State fund. ‘ Be- 
tween these two extremes are all sorts of variations. 

For the local support various States rely upon the county, town- 
ship, or district as the unit of taxation — in many cases on two dis- 
tinct units. In 24 States the local tax is from the county and 
local district; in 10 States from the township; in the others from the 
district only. The amount being raised on the coiunty basis is con- 
stantly increasing for instance, the New Mexieo Legislature in 1916 
placed practically the entire burden of support on tho county rather 
than the local district. 

it- * 
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The present practice in the distribution of the principal part of the 
State funds to tho counties or townships or local communities is as 
follows: 

32 on the baaia of school population. 

1 on the baab-of valuation of taxable property. 

5 on the basis of attendance of pupils. 

3 on the basis of number of teachers. 

2 on the basis of attendance and number of teachers. 

1 on the basis of inverse ratio of property valuation. 

2 on the basis of number of teachers and school populatipn. 

1 on the basis of number of schools and school population. 

, 1 on the basis of attendance and property valuation. 

County funds are distributed to local districts in many different 
ways similar to those stated above. In the States with the straight 
county system the county funds are expended hy t-lie county boards 
of education according to tho needs of the individual schools, so that 
there will be furnished as nearly as possible equal educational oppor- 
tunities in all parts of the county. Township funds aro in practically 
all cases expended in the same way. 

Special purposes for which State aid is given, either in specified 
amounts for the fulfillment of definite requirements set hy legislation 
or in varying amounts for special needs at the discretion of the State 
board of education, are of considerable number, among them being 
the following: 

(1) Maintenance of echool to increase the length of term ortho teacher’s salary. 

(2) Teachers’ salaries when qualified teachers are employed. 

(3) Minimum salary in poor district. 

(4) School libraries. 

(6) Erecting echoolhousee. 

(6) Free textbooks. 

(7) Salaries of county and other rural superintendents. 

(8) Vocational education. ^ 

(9) Aiding schools for deaf, blind, and crippled children. 

(10) Evening schools. 

(11) Medical inspection. 

(12) General improvement of rural schools. 

(13) Consolidated rural schools. 

(14) Transportation of children. 

. (15) Teachers’ institutes. 

^Several plans of distributing State funds will illustrate the problem. 
Tme State school fund of Tennessee is 33$ per cent of the gross receipts . 
of the State for all purposes. This education fund is divided as fol- 
lows: 

Sixty-one per cent is apportioned to the counties on the basis of 
school population 6 s to 21 years of age. 

Ten per cent is set aside, apportioned by the State board to oAtnties 
which levy for public school purposes a tax of not less than 40 cents 
$&&:§1QQ ofltsiable^ property 4 and a poll tax .of [i2 : per poll Jg; pay ■ & 
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half the salary of the county superintendents. up to a certain mini- 
mum, 1 one-half the salary of" supervisors employed as assistants to 
county superintendents; and to assist the establishment of consoli- 
dated schools and transportation of pupils. Any surplus is distrib- 
uted in the discretion of the State board among the counties according 
to their educational needs. * ' *■ 

, Six per cent constitutes a high-schopl fund distributed to the 
public county high schools in' proportion to the amount of money 
received by each from local sources. 

One per cent is used to encourage the maintenance of libraries in 
public schools under general rules ‘and regulations of the State board. 

Thirteen per cent is^used for the support of the four State normal 
schools. ' 

Seven per cent for the support of the State university. 

Two per cent lor the support of the Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 
California pays from the State funds to each county and city $250 
for each teacher on the basis of 1 teacher to every 35 children in 
average daily attendance. . The remainder of the fund is distributed 
aocording to the average daily attendance. This money and the 
county funds are then distributed to each district in an amount 
equal to $550 for each teacher employed. v 
Missouri, apportions $50 of the State fund to ftie districts for each 
teacher employed, the rest on the basis of the actual number of days’ 
attendance of all pupils, that is, the aggregate attendance. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show how State funds are dis- 
tributed in other States to help equalize the burden of education. 

If the Wyoming State funds were distributed on the basis suggested 
in the recommendations (fcee p. 101), each district would receive $100 
for each teacher "employed and $166,066 „ would be distributed in 
proportion to the aggregate daily attendance. 


Resource* and school support in the various States. 


States. 


United States 

North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

•New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

. Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 


Total value 
of taxable 
•property. 
In millions 
of dollars 
(1712). 

Value of 
property 
Tor each 
chfld6-l8 , 
years old 
(1013). 

Number of 
adults for 
each 100 
children 
6-18 years 
old (1010); 

Number of 
men 21 
yean and 
over for 
each 100 
children 
5-18 yean 
old (1010). 

175,425 

17.337 


107 

1,090 

6,000 

341 

130 

613 

6.300 

263 

. 133 

737 

0,i 

237 

110 

6,753 

7,300 

343 

116 

333 

6,300 

231 

m 

3,164 

7,000 

,* 331 

116 

. 31013 

0,000 


117 

5,30» 

6,100 

IB 

110 

14,137 

*?*oo 

** 
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instruction in a^pcognized institution for the training of teachers, not leaa than the 
following: After January 1, 1916, such applicant Bhpil possess not lees than 6 weeks 
of such instruction; after January 1, 1917, ^not lew than 12 weeks of such instruction; 
alter January 1*, 1918, not leas than 18 weeks of such instruction; after January 1, 1919, 
not leas than 24 weeks of such instruction; after January 1, 19207 not leas than 30 
weeks of such instruction; fifterjanuary 1, 1921, not less than one year of such class- 
room instruction in a recognized school for the training of teachers. 

The result was an exceedingly large attendance in the six-week 
summer schools in the summer of 1913 and succeeding summers. It 
may be noted that the law is sucl that teachers already in service 
may meet tho requirements by attending summer schools annually 
if at the time of the enactment of the law they possessed less than 
the required amount of professional training. Several other 'States 
have passed similar laws with practically the same result. Wyoming 
should pass such a law; it would make it necessary to establish several 
summer schools in various parts of the State, These schools should 
be under the management of the State board of education, and for 
their support money now used for county institutes might be used, 
attendance at summer school being substituted for the institutes. 

States having continuing boards of education with permanent 
administrative officers find that certification is far more satisfactory 
when controlled by the board than when subject to the changes and 
revisions which legislative control makes necessary. These States 
award* certificates on a basis of education and professional training 
more often than on success in examination. In connection with 
the certification departments, employment bureaus are maintained 
at relatively slight expense. A State employment bureau is a 
saving to teachers, who now pay a percentage of their annual 
salary to a private bureau, and it enables school authorities to get 
impartial accounts of a teacher’s efficiency. This plan is in success- 
ful operation in several States, notably Massachusetts and Minnesota. 



v. recommendations. 


As a result of the study of the school- System of Wyoming the 

following recommendations are offered: 

/. Provision for a State Board of Education as the responsible 
head of the educational system, the executive officer of the board to be 
the State superintendent of public instruction . 

The board should be composed of men and women of affairs . 
scholarship, business ability, and broadmindedness, but not neccs- 
sarily engaged m education; they should be appointed from various 
parts of the State by the governor with the .approval of the senate 
or elected by the people at large. A satisfactory number of membere 
is seven, the term of office eight years, not more than two terms 
expiring each biennium. In this way a continuity of service and 
freedom from political interference may be secured. The membere 
should serve without pay (or receive a small per diem), but should 
be paid their actual traveling and other expenses in attending board 
meetings. Four fixed meetings should be held each year and pro- 
vision made for special meetings on the call of the governor, the State 
superintendent, or a majority of the members. 

The powers and duties of the State board of education should be 
clearly defined by law and should include' the following: r 

.1. To advise the State superintendent of public instruction in the 
duties conferred upon him by^onstitution or law. 

. • 2. To have general charge olfee educational interests of the State * 
determining educational policies, particularly in oi^anization and ‘ 
administration and concerning the general scope of the public-school 
system. 

3. To appoint a State superintendent of public instruction (as 
soon ah a constitutional amendment permitting can be obtained) 
and upon the recommendation of the State superintendent to appoint 
all assistants and employees of the State department of education- 
to fix the salaries and terms of office of the State superintendent 
and all assistants; to approve the appointment of- all district super- 
visors in the counties as recommended below, who may be paid in 
whole or in part from State funds. ' 
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4. To advise the regents of the university relative to the content 
and administration of the course of study in the State normal school 
at tho State university, and to have complete administrative control 
of all other State teacher-training schools that may be established 
by the State. * 

5. To have general oversight of vocational or other special schools 
or departments of schools receiving State aid or Federal or other 
financial aid given through the Slate, whether established by the 
State or established by local authorities and under immediate local 
control. 

6. To control and manage State institutions for the care and 
education of orphans, the deaf or blbd, feeble-minded, or other 
special classes that may be established, and to exercise general 
oversight of any similar institutions established by local communities 
and under immediate local control if they receive State aid. 

7. To apportion the State school funds to the counties and to 
enforce State laws and regulations by withholding from any county 
the pro rata share of any school district maintaining a school violating 
such regulations. 

8. To approve the charters of all higher education institutions 
that may be established in the State and to determine standards on 
which degrees may be conferred, always under the provision of 
statute law. 

9. To gjercise the functions, powers, and duties now conferred 
upon the State board of examiners; transferring the work to the 
State department of education and .providing assistants, upon the 
recommendation .of the State superintendent, to correct arid grade 
examination papers and to recommend certification. 

10. To maintain a State teachers' employment bureau i)i connection 
with the certification division of the State department of education 
*o assist local authorities in securing teachers. 

1 1 .'To approve the courses of study prepared for the schools of the 
State by^ho State superintendent, and the lists of textbooks that may 
bo used as basic texts in public schools, 

77. Reorganization of the State Department of Public Instruction , 

The department should bo strengthened (1 ) by having the functions, 
powers, and duties of the State superintendent of public instruction 
clearly defined by legislative enactment; (2> by relieving the State 
superintendent from service as secretary of the State board of 
charities and reforms so that practically his entire time may be given 
to the school system; (3) by making the position appointive instead of 
elective (see p. 83); (4) by adding to the department at least two 
efficient field agents to act as inspectors of .secondary schools, voca- 
tional schools, and special schools receiving State aid, and as adders 
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and assistants to the State superintendent in the performance of his 
duties; (5) by providing un annual State appropriation to be 
expended by the State board of education on the recommendations 
of the State suporintenden for assisting in paying the salaries of 
district supervisors employed in the counties, and for assisting indus- 
trial and vocational education, and for si nilar purposes that may bo 
authorized by law. =£* 

The powers and duties conferred by law upon the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction should include the following: 

1. To supervise all educational work supported in whole or in part 
by the State (the State university except Ad) and report thereon to 


2. To visit different parts of the State to assist educational work 
and collect and diffuse information in school affairs. 

3. To prepare, publish, and distribute matter for the promotion of 
public-school work. 

4. To collect reports from county and city superintendents and 
from private institutions, and to prepare and publish a complete 
report biennially on the status of education in the State and an 
annual statistical report. 

5. To prepare blank forms for use by county superintendents in 
collecting data from districts, forms for the use of county treasurers 
and district treasurers in keeping account of the school receipts and 
expenditures, registration blanks and card records for’ use in all 
schools in the State, forms to be used in calling school meetings; and 

all other forms necessary for the use of school officials. 

0. To compile and publish the school laws of the State. 

7. To prepare courses of study for the public schools and to ap- 
prove courses of study in all special schools receiving State aid. 

8. To examine* and approve textbooks and to publish lists of 
books which may she used in the State as basic texts such lists having 

first been approved by the State board of education. 

9. To enforce State laws and regulations by withholding from any 

county the pro rata share of any school district maintaining a school 
violating Buch regulations until tbn ,„i .. , 


| \ 10 ’ hold an annual State teachers’ institute and an annual 

convention of county and of city superintendents, and to approve the 
program of all regular county institutes, 
f 11. To prepare or have prepared examination* questions for 
teachers’ certificates; to issue all teachers’ certificates. 

j 12. To prepare and publish plans and specifications for school 

, buildings, 

13. To interpret school laws and to advice school officers and 
teachers on all matters relative to the conduct of the schools. 
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14. To perform such duties as may be prescribed by law and, as 
executive officer of the State board, to perform such duties as the 
board may direct. 

III. Nonpoliiical School Officers. , 

The State superintendent of public instruction and his assistants 
should be selected and appointed by the State board of education, 
and the county superintendents by county boards of education m a 
manner similar to the method of selection and appointment of city 
superintendents by city boards of education and of college presidents 
by college boards of trustees. 

These State and county education officers should be selected for 
their particular fitness for the positions to be filled, regardless of 
whether or not they are residents of the State, or of the county 
which they serve. Appointment should be for specified terms suffi- 
ciently long to insure the most effective service, the boards having 
jiower to remove from office for inefficiency or malfeasance. State 
and county officers so appointed would become the actual heads of 
the State and county systems, first in responsibility and opportunity, 
and able to count on long and definite terms of office by rendering 
good service. 

IV. Provision for Expert Supervision of Rural Schools. 

Each county with more than 40 teachers, not including those in 
supervised city systems, should be divided into supervisory districts 
containing approximately 30 teachers each, 1 and a supervisor for each 
district appointed, whose 'entire time should be devoted to the 
supervision of the schools in his district. 2 The salary for the super- 
visory Work should be paid by the State and by the county in equal 
amounts. Minimum general education, professional education, and 
successful teaching experience should be required. The supervisors 
should be directly responsible to the county superintendent for their 
work, should be appointed on the recommendation of the county 
superintendent, and hold office while giving satisfactory service. 
The supervisory districts should be created and the supervisors 
appointed by a county board of education, and should remain in office 
until resigning or until removed by the board for cause. Ea^lfrcounty 
superintendent, when eligible as far as general education, profes- 
sional “education, and successful teaching experience is concerned, 
should se^ve as supervisor of one district in his county and should 


1 The State acho&t code committee recommend that the first sentence to this point should read: "Pro- 
vision for exqprt supervision of rural schools by dividing each county, exclusive of supervised city systems* 
Into supervisory districts containing approximately 20 teachers each.’' It also recommends that provision 
should be made so that two counties may maintain a joint supervisory district. 

•It would be advisable to have those supervisors, when qualified Tor the work , serve also as boys' and girls*’ 
agricultural and canning dub agents for the extension department or the 8 late agricultural college. The 
summer months would be free to devote to the club work supervising the home projects. Whenever such 
arrange ment is made, an equitable part of the total salary should be paid by the extortion department. 
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receive the extra pay for this work. 1 This would increase the income 
of county superintendents, so that the position would be more' 
desirable than at present. 

F. A County Board of Education. 

To divide the county into supervisory districts and appoint super- 
visors as recommended above, provision should be made in each 
county for a county board of education. The board should appoint 
the county superintendent also. (See p. 88.) Tfy board should 
consist of five persons, not more than two of whom should be 
residents of incorporated cities with independent systems employing 
school superintendents. The members should be elected by popular 
t vofce six-year ternp, two of which would expire each biennium. 

* Menihprs should servq without pay, but should receive necessary 
. expenses. 

The county board should have also the following additional func- 
tions, powers, and duties: 

1. To advise the county superintendent' in the duties conferred 
Upon him by constitution or law. 

3- To exercise the functions, powers, and duties now conferred 
.upon “ the district boundary board,” viz, full authority to determine 
the number and the boundaries of local districts into which the 
county is divided. 

3. To exercise the functions, powers, and duties now conferred 
] . upon the board of directors of the county library, so that the schools 
may be branch libraries, and the benefits of the libraries may bo 
available both for the children and the adults living outside of the 
county seat.* 

. 4. To fix the county school levy within statutory limits and 

apportion the county sehool funds in whatever way may be pro- 
vided by law. A recommendation concerning the manner of appor- 
, ; tionment is given below. 


,5. -Tp approve the location and plans of all schools that receive 
•any portion of the county funds for any purposes. 

0. Topurehase or direct the purchase of all textbooks and instruc- 
tional supplies, such as maps and charts, upon the recommendation 
of the county superintendent and the district supervisore and in 
accordance with the regulations of the State board of education. 

. -7 . To assume full control and management of ajl high schools in the 

county except those in independent incorporated 1 city systems 
employing superintendents. . The high schools under the control of 
the £punty board should be supported entirely from county funds 
: (p|u8.the State apportionment). They should be free to r esidents oif 

l<rw> ■** ntgsMftsi tsmp<ivy raiment r t© tm-M eflbot ootr until tht U mtt to 

oottaty t? rtttioved. -a -'4 <+ * U u * ^ ^ 

1 Tbi Gate Committal do not bdopi this reoommAPtettoiL ^ w ^ * 
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the county, and children attending who live more than 5 miles fpqnarJmy 
high school should receive from the county school funds an amount 
sufficient to pay in part for transportation for days actually attended 
or for board and lodging near the school, in the discretion of the board. 

High schools in incorporated districts employing superintendents 
should receive from county funds a per capita amount based on the 
aggregate daily attendance not greater than the per capita cost of 
maintenance on the same basis of the high schools of the county 
under the county board. 1 * 

8. To approve the appointment and salaries of teachers employed 
in thn^county (except those in independent incorporated city districts 
under superintendents) who receive their salary in whole or in part 
from county funds, with full power to dismiss teachers for cause. 

9. To provide adequate clerical assistants to county superintend- 
ents; 

VI, Independent Supervision of City Districts , 

It should be provided that incorporated city districts employing 

superintendents devoting half or more than half of their time to 
supervision may, on the approval of the State board of education, 
be independent of the authority of the county board and of the 
county superintendent in so far as the administration of the schools 
is concerned. % They should be required to make to the county 
superintendent such reports as may be required by the county' 
board and the State department of education; also before receiving 
any portion of the State or county funds to subffitt to the county 
board satisfactory evidence that schools have been -maintained the 
minimum required term and taught by teachers holding certificates 
issued by the State department, and that all other regulations of 
the State have been complied -v^ifch. . , 

VII, A More Equitable Distribution of the Burden of the Support, of 
Education . 

Provision should be made for a constitutional amendment so that 
the State school funds may be distributed to the counties, one-half 
in proportion to the number of teachers employed and one-half ^on 
the aggregate daily attendance, 1 1 and reapportioned in the county as 
the legislature may de^rmine from time to time as conditions change. 
Apportionment of the State funds by the counties to the districts 

1 The school code oommlttee recommend this paragraph to read it toOow*: ” 7 . To assume full oon trol sad 
management of all hl f fc ac hoo h to the county except \hom to independent Incorporated ofty systems tnptoy .' 1 
log superintendent*. The high schools under the control of the county board should be supported by a > ^ 
county higMchool tax assessed on ail taxable proper t y In the oounty axcapt thetiaduded In Independent 
incorporated city district* supporting high school*. The county hifb-OqhooiUx may be used' In the d *$. 
cretiqn of the board for paying tuition of pupQs attending hl|h echoob inindepeodent dietricts or In « 4 }aomt' ' f- 
obimtiee. The oounty high eobools should beCreeof tuition to reeldenU of the oounty^’" 

• ThefltaUeohoUoodeoommttt Lc^art I eethewort^'Mboble emou^bfthtf given lor hlghecfa^f 


Sf. tsaohen ^ ittcDdiiiM.** 
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on the same basis suggested would be advisable until conditions 
change materially , , 

A continuing sLte fund should be provided by appropriation or 
by nullage tax which. together with the income from the permanent 
school funds and school lands, would constitute an annual school * 
•fund equal in amount to\*pproximately one-third of the total cost of 
maintenance^ schools, and distributed as above. Before distribu- 
?“V P ortio ^ s «feoH ld be reserved for the employment of assistants 
'm the State department of education, the partial payment of the 
salanes of supervisors employed in the counties, and for special aid 
to assist m the support of vocational agricultural schools and courses, 
domestic science schools and courses, trade schools, and other insti- 
tutions. • 

A larger part of the support of schools should come from State and 
county and a smaller part from local districts. . This may be accom- 
plished by increasing the county §chooI tax to an amount equal to 
*500 1 multiplied by the number of. teachers. This should be appor- 
tibned by the county board to tho various districts in propor- 
tion to i e number of approved teachers employed. In determining 
the number of- teachers to be used as a basis of distribution only 
those should be counted whose appointment and salary have been 
approved by the.county board and who are teaching in schopls which 
the board has specifically authorized to be held and which have 
• maintained the prescribed minimum term, with such minimum 
attendance as the board may prescribe; further, no district should 
receive from county. funds (State apportionment not included) a 
sum more than twice as great as the amount raised by local district 
tax, unless the meal tax is the -maximum allowed by law. Before 
distribution the amount require^ for high-echool purposes and a' 
portion sufficient to pay the expenses of the county board of educa- 
tion and the salary and traveling expenses of the district supervisors 
should be set aside. 

Local districts should continue to tax themselves as at present, the 
amount^tQ be collected by the county treasurer and held in' the 
county treasury to the credit of the district. 

'The county treasure should be custodian of 
Whether county or local, holding such funds to 
individual districts and paying warrants drawn 
when, signed p7 two members of the local board. ^ * CCOU nw or 
S. ^P^.and. disbursements pf all school funds should be audited bv 
the county board or itsagent. ~ ” J 
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the credit of the 
upon them only 
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VIII. Requirements far a Higher Standard of General and Profes- 
sional Education for Teachers. 

The legislature should fix an early date after which no teacher 
should be engaged who has not an education equivalent to gradua- 
tion from a four-year high school and a minimum of professional 
work in some approved school. The requirement for the professional 
preparation should be increased, so that on and after the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1922, it will include graduation from a two-year course in a 
standard normal school whose entrance requirements presuppose four 
years of standard high -school work or its equivalent. 

The county institute should be replaced by a two-day teachers' 
conference with the county superintendent and supervisors, the 
money now appropriated for institutes being used for the support of 
summer schools with sessions four to s Lx weeks in length and under 
the control of, and at such places as may be determined by, the State 
board of education. 1 

IX. Provision for Professional Training for Teachers. 

Provision should be made for securing a larger proportion of pro- 
fessionally trained persons to teach in the public schools. At 
present the State university is the only institution in the State which, 
gives such professional training. It may be possible that the univer- 
sity ckn make such adjustments as will enable it fully to meet the 
demands. The need must be met either through the university 
itself or by establishing additional normal schools to be conveniently 
located in different parts of the State and under the management 
and direction of the State board of education. | 

X. Reorganization of the Plan of Certification of Teachers . 

Provision should be made for transferring to the State board of 

education the administration of the certification of teachers. A 
division of the department of education should be created as a 
Teachers' Employment and Certification Bureau. The division 
should i>e under the immediate charge of a chief appointed by the 
State board on the recommendation of the State superintendent. It 
should have on file a register of available teachers with qualifications, 
etc., and be re^dy-to recommend teachers for vacancies upon request. 
It should hold teachers’ examinations for certificates or examine cre- 
dentials relative to their education, training, and experience, and 
recommend candidates to the State superintendent for certification. 

The rules and regulations relative to certification requirements, the 
kinds of certificates to he issued, and the requirements for each cqr- 

i The State school code committee reoamaeud this ptrifraph to reed as follow* : " Tbs county Institutes 
should he replaoad by s broday Anal teachers’ conftnoce with the oocmty superintendent snd super. 
Visors Provision should also be made for rammer school* under tfcs octroi of sad st sooh placet m jaay 

determined by the State board of sdoottfeo.** 
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tificate should be left entirely.to the Slate board of education, acting 
upon recommendation of the State superintendent. 

XL Provision for Vocational Education. 

Vocational courses in agriculture, household science, and the more 
usual trades for both boys and girls should be established in special 
departments in selected high schools in the State. This work should 
be under the direct supervision of the State department of education 
and should receive annually from the State department special State 
financial aid, as experience in other States 4 has shown that satisfac- 
tory vocational work will not be established otherwise, and to be sat- 
isfactory must be properly supervised. 

■ XII. Control of Special State Institutions by the State Board . 

The State School for the Blind and Deaf, at Cheyenne ; the Wyom- 
ing School for Defectives, at Lander; and the Wyoming Industrial 
Institute, at Worland, should be under the complete administrative 
control and management of the State board of education. 
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Number of pupilt in high tchoole per 1,000 in elementary tchoole, 191,1-14. 


United 8tates— 7ft. 


North Atlantic Division: 
Pennsylvania— 71. 


New Je rsey — 80. 
Connecticut 


Rhode Island — 96. 


New Y ork— OS. 
Maine— H2. 


Vermont— 113. 


Maasachoaetta — 131. 


New Hampshire— 132. 


North Central Division: 
North DaVota^fc. 
Missouri— 6ft. 


South Dakota— 74. 
TIUnots— 77. 


Michigan— 93. 


Wisconsin— 93. 


Minnes ota— 94. 
Ohio— W, 


Indian a— 101. 
Iowa— 102. 


Nebras ka— 103. 
Kansas— U7. 


South Atlantic Division: 
South Carolina— 29. 


Florida—^ 


West V irginia — 3A 
North Carolina— 35. 
Qeoryift -36. 
Maryland— 37. 


ViTClnl a-6*. 

Delaware—^. 


District of Columbia— 152. 


South Central Division: 
Mbnl«l ppl— 25. 

Arkansas— 20. 
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Number of pupils in colleges per 1,000 in elementary' schools, 1913-14. 

United States— 19. 

North Atlantic Division: 

New Je rsey— 10, 

IUiode Island— 18. w 

Vermont— 20. 


Pennsylvania —20. 


Connec ticut— 21. 
Maine— 22. 


New Hampshire— 2*^ 


New York— 25. 


M assachusetts— 35 . 


North Central Division: 
North Dakota— 14. 
Missouri— 20. 

Ohio-21. ♦ 


Minnes ota— 21 . 
Iowa— 21. 


South Dakota— 22^ 
Michigan— 25^__ 
Kansas — 22. 
Indiana— 28. 


Nebras ka— 29. 
Illinois— 30. 


W isconsin— 30. 


South Atlantic Division: 
Delawa re— 4 . * 

Florida— 7. 


West Virginia — 9. 


North Carolina— 10. 


Georgia— 10. 


South Carolina— 11. 



V ir pin l a— 15. 
Maryland— 22. 


Distrfct of Columbia— 100. 


South Central Division: 
Arkans as—*. 

Mississi ppi— 7. 

Alabama— 9. 


Oklahoma— 9. 


Kentuc ky— 11 , 


Tenness ee— 11. 
Louisiana— 12. 


Texas— 13. 


Western Division: 
New M exico — 5. 
WYOMI NG— 4. 
Montan a-9. 

Idaho— U. 


Arlxon a— 1*. 
Utah- 20. 
Colorado— 24 r 


Washin gton— 26. 


Nevada— Z 7 . 


Oregon — 2a. 
California— jg. 


Note. It should be remembered in the interpretation of this data that such States as New Vock, Massa- 
chusetts, and California Juixe ni&ny nonresident students polled In colleges within their ferfdetf. * 
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Number of men 11 yean and aver for each 100 children 5 to 18 years old (1910), 

United States— 107. 

North Atlantic Division: 

Pennsy lvania— 106. • 

New Je rsey ~H0. ’ 

Rhode Island— ill. 

Connec ticut— 115. 

Maa^c hiiastte— 116. 

New Y cr k — 1 1 7™^"" ""t* 

Vermo nt — 119. 

Maine— 130. 


New H ampshire— 123 

North Centra] Division : 
North Dakota— aa. 


Wisconsin — 93. 




Nebraska — 05. 




South Dakota— 06, 




Kansas— 08. 



* 

Iowa-48, 

r 



Missouri — 38. 




Minnesota— M. 

1 



Indiana— 1W. 

Illinois— 10&. 

Michigan— 100. 

Ohio-113. 


South Atlantic Division: 
South Carolina— 68. 


North Carolina— 63. 

. - 

VlrKlftl a — 74. 

"West V irgin**— 84. 

Florida — 87. %. 

Maryla nd— 04. j 

Delaware — 1Q7. 

P^trlot ofCohmibla^Mr"^" 

SouthCentralDlv^laii: ' — ~ 

M Iselisl i^- 86 . 

Alaba ma— Oi’. 

L<xikfr na— 70. 

Arkans as— 7HH .. ' • 

. Taras — 72. 

Tennet wee— 74 . 

Oklahom^^^^__ 

KentuoJ^-TV, \ v ^ ' 

Wajtem BfvQEm : “ 

Ufh— 88 ^ 

New 

Idaho— 1 IB » ^ r 

Colorad o— ian. * 

Artsooa — iap r 
OfBggi -djjj^ . 

Washin gton— Ml* 

Montana— m. " 1 


. Call IbmM-W. 
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FoZw of property for each child 5-18 yeart old (1913). 


United States— f7,337. 


North Atlantic Division: 
Maine — $5,900 


New H ampshire— $6,300, 


Rhode Istand- 


Pcnruylvanla $6,000. 


Massachusetts— >7,309. 


Connect icut — $7JW0. 


Now Je rsey— $8,100. 


Vermont — $0,500. 


New fork — $9,900. 


North Central Division: 
Missouri 16,300. 


W isoon stn— fjMop . 


Michiga n— $7,100. 


Indiana — $7, 200. 
Ohio — $7,300. 


South Dakota— 7,500. 


Minnes ota— $8, 900. 


Kansas— ^400 


imnoiB-HO.OOQ. 


Missouri— $10700. 


North Dakota— $10,900. 
Iowa— > 12,700. 


$6uth Atlantic Division: 

District of Columbia $10,369. 




North Carolina— >2,2 00. 
South C arolina— $2,6 00. 
Oeorgla — $2,600. 
Virginia— $3,400. 


Delawa re— $5,700. 


Maryland— $.*>.700, 


West V irginia— $6,800. 


South Central Division: 
Mississi ppi— $2,100 . 

Tennes see— S2,7QQ. 
Alabam a— $2^900, 


Kentuc ky— $3,100. 
Arkans as— 33,400. 
Louisia na— $3,800. 
Texas— SSjOOO. 


Oklahoma— $7,300. 


Western Diviskm: 
New Mexioo— $4,700. 


Idaho— $5,000. 


Utah- <$ l 800. 
Wlsona — 18,000. 


WT OM1 NG— $1 >^t». 


Washington — $10,400. 


Oregon— $11,100. 


Colorad o— $11,100. 


Montan a $13,300 


Californ ia— $15,500. 


Nevada — <38.400, 


1 , * 


' . J. 


j££ . 

■ ii.i mm .* 
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Average value of school pioperfy per child gf school age , 1913-14. 


United States— <55. 


North Atlantic Division: 
Vermo nt— |5ft. 

Maine— $67. " ~ 


New Hampshire— <62 


’ennsylv&nla — <62 


9 K hode Ialagd^ae, 


Connecticut-482. 


New Jersey— <S5. 


New York— <100. 


Massachusetts— 1109 


North Central Division: 
Wiscon sin— <36. 

South Dakota — >52, 


\ 


Missou ri— <55. 
'Karuas*457. 


North Dakota — >60. 
M Ichigan— <61. 


Iowa— >62. 
Nebras ka— <66. 
Indiana- $71. 


Minnes ota— <75. 
Ohio^- 178, 

Illinois— <flt 


South Atlantic Division: 
North Carolina — >12. 

South Carolina— >12. 
Georgia — >15., 

Vlrgitii a-<19. 

Florida — <21 
Maryland— <31. 


West V irginia— <33, 
Delaware— <62. 


District of Columbia— <151 . 


South Central Division: 
Mississippi— <5. 

Alaba mp— <13 . 

Kentuc ky— 819. 

Louisia na— |«Q 
Tonnee see— <21 , 

Arkans as— <21 . 

Texas — 123. 

Oklahoma— <34. 


7 


Western Division: 
New M ejdoo-<23. 
ArUona— <35. 


WYOMI NG— <4#. 

Utah— >75. 


Idaho — 176. 
Colorado— <79. 


Mon ta na- Ok 
Oregon — <91. 
Nevada — 197 


W aahin gton— <1 91 , 


r-' '■ 


Calllorn ifl— <128, 


IT— 6 

- - 

— 
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j Total expenditure per capita baaed on average daily attendance, 1913-14* * 

jfj $£> 1 ‘ - 

United fltatefr-130,04. 

Kor ffiTRgCTgg ES 

MrtM- $34J7. 

S»y H ampshire— $37.06. _ 

Vermo nt— S38J8. 

Rhode Island— >4106. 


Peomy 1 vanl*— 146.71 . 


ConnftctJOTt = |4aai 


Massacfaosetts— 153.36. 


New York— 458.47, 


New Je rsey— 16Q£2. 

North Central JHtekn: 

jCteoq ri—eai.97. 


Mlohtea a-mgS. 

Wiscon sin -$42.75, 

Iowa— $42,83. 

Dllnote — $42.03. 

Indiana — 14&J1. 

Sooth Dakota— $45,80. 
r - ~Nebrasl ce — $47.14. 

ohi»-$gm 

Minnesota— 152.08. 

I North Dakota-464.45. 

Sooth Atlantic Division: 
l Sooth Ceroup»-in .65. 

[ North Carolina— 112 J9. 

Georgia — $13,70, 

Virgini a— $10.78. 

? . Florida — $31.88, 

Vert V irgin to— 125.06. 

Delawa re— 427.04. 

Mary la nd— 434.46. 

| Distric t at OofrpQbla- 457.84. > 

i Booth Central DivWcn: 

* Mississi ppi — $0^0. 

Tcqd m b q c 413,61. > 

Arkans as— 414.60, 

Alabam a— 115.32. 

\j$ Kentuc ky— $23.00, 

Okkho ma-424.46. 

\ Louisiana— $3448, 


Teara— 115.88, 



t 
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Average annual Hilary of all teacher*, 1913-U. 


North Attamtfto Dtrtbm: 


Varmflct— H06. 


New H ampshire— »4 1 8, 
Penney franl a— <450. 


Connecticut— <699. 


Rhode Island— 1703. 


Maggachoaetto— <729, 


New Je rsey- <851. 


New York-1941. 


North Central Dhririoo: 
North 
Ohio— I4CA 


South Djlroh-W 


,Mlnnee oU-44aO. 

Mia»ourf-I600. 


Iowa— <508, 


WbconaiD-fel7. 


Michigan— $619. 


Nebraa taM52S. 


Indiana-WC 


Kanaae — 8632. 

nitooto-WO, 


Booth Atlantic Dlrtsteo; 
N<jrth Carolina— <243. 

South C arolina— <273. 
Oecrgia — lafl. 

Virgini a— 1307. 

Florida— <827. - 


Weet V irginia— <360. 
Delawa re— 1881. 


Maryland— 8646. 


Dletrlc t of Oohupbta— 11 , 006 . 


South Oentrml XMvWod: 
Mhriecl ppi— <384. 
Arkans as— 1317. 

Tenno roee— <331. 

Alabama— <U3. 


Kanto riry-CfiO, 
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United Statg—lfW. 

North Atlantic DtvSon: 
Maine — 108. 

New H ampshire— 17: 

Penney ivanfe— 172. 
Vermo nt— 173. 

New Je rsey— 183. 
Hasaac hnsetts — 164. 
Connactlcnt— 185. 


New Y ork— 100. 

Rhode hSnd^-lST"""""" 

North Central DMtku: 
Indian a 150. 

North Dakota— LSfl. 
Mh in ea ota — 160. 

IUinob -161. 

Sooth Dakota— ids. 
Mtoon ri— 163. 

Wlioop i 10-^168. 

Ohlo-l W, ~ 

Nebrmake— 170. 


Kanaaa— 172. 


Sooth Atlantic DlriifoD: 
Sooth Carolina— 104. 


North Carolina— 123. 
Florida — 123. 
Virginia— 136, 


Wait VUjta^— 137^ 
Georgia— 140. 


Delaware— 170. 


Dbtrlct ofCoJnmbla— 174. 


Maryland*— 178. 


Booth Central DMtlan: 
Tena aw ee^m. 


Mtotaaiggi— 
Alabama— 126. 


Arkanaaa— 130. 


LoaMa na— Up. 
Tmi-lO. 


Oklaho ma— 13$, 


Keatoc ky— 140. 


Weatern Dhriafcn,* 
New M extoo— 135. 


WTOMWC-m. 
Idaho— IQ. 
Oregon — 1M. 


Ariaooa — 166, 
Nfqdn -160. 
Utah- 163. 
Montan a 163, 
Colarad^m^ 
Californ ia— 174 , 
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"index. 


Act of 1869, 12-13. 

Administration, State, 83-88. 

Attendance, compulsory. 23; data, 39-43; statistics, various States, 106-108. 
Blind and deaf, school, 20-21; recommendations, 104. 


o/ 


Boards of education, county, recommendations, 100-101. 

Carbon County, statistics of schools (1870), 13. 

Census and enrollment, 40. 

Certification of teachers. See Teachers, certification. 

Colleges, early history, 17. See aleo University of Wyoming. 

Compulsory attendance, 23. 

Constitution of Wyoming, provision fcgtelucation, 27-28. 

Cook, Katherine M., letter to CommiMoner, 7-9. 

County board of education, recommendations, 100-101. 

County superintendent of schools, creation of office, 12; powers and duties, 22-23; 

recommendations, 99; training, tenure, and salaries, 22, 61-65. 

Defectives, education, recommendations, 104. 

District directors, powers and duties, 12. 

District treasurer, powers and duties, 12. 

Elementary schools, number of pupils, various States, 108. 

Enrollment, data, 39-43. 

Expenditures, 70. \ 

Expenses, statistics, various States, 112, 114-116. 

Feeble-minded, education, 21. \ 

Funds, distribution in various States, 92MM. 

High schools, early history, 16; establishment, 24; enrollment, 42-43; number of 
pupils, various States, 108. 

Higher education, 24-25. 

History of education, 11-26. 

Hoyt, Governor, and University of Wyoming, 17. 

Indian education, 20. 

Industrial institute, recommendation, 104. 

Instruction, quality and methods, 53-60. \ 

Kindergarten, early history, 16. \ 

Letter to the Commissioner, 7-9. \ 

Monahan, A. C., letter to Commissioner, 7-9. \ 

Negroes, and separate schools, 12. \ 

Organisation, local administration, ^89-9 1 . \ 

Population at various dates, 11; per cent, various States, 105. 

Private schools, early history, 16-17. 

Property, value, in various States, 111, 113. ^ 

Public schools, statistics, 26. 

Pupils, statistics (1876-1915), 14. 

Recommendations, 96-117. * 

rvenue, for support of schools, 66-82. \ 

Rural schools, supervision, 60-61; supervision, recommendations, 99-100. 

Salaries, county superintendents, 22, 64-65; teachers, various States, 115-116 

1^. _ L_ , ,, . — i. , , ■ 
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INDEX, 


8chool districts, 23. 

School funds, 23-24, 71; distribution, recommendations, 101-102. 

Schoolhousee, construction and equipment, 29-38; sanitary requirements, 30-33; eta- 
tistics (1875-1916), 14. « 

School hygiene, 30-33. 

School officers, nonpolitical, 99. 

8chool sanitation. See School hygiene. 

School system, present, outline, 21-26. 

School term, statistics, vark is States, 117. 

8tate board of education, recommendations, 90-97. 

State board of examiners, powers and duties, 15. 

State department of public instruction, recommendations, 97-99. 

State superintendent of education, powers and duties , 21-22. 

Supervision, city districts, recommendations, 101; rural schools, 60-01 ; various States, 


8S-89. 


Supervision, rural schools, recommendations, 99-100. 

Taxation, inequality of present system, 69-82. 

Teachers, certification, 14-15, 24, 44-47, 51-53; recommendations, 103-104. 

Teachers, methods of instruction, 53-60; statistics (1875^1915), 14. 

Teachers, training, 25, 43-44, 48-53; recommendations, 103. - 

Teachere* associations, 21. 

Teachers 1 institutes, 15-16. 

Uinta Colmty, statistics of schools (1870), 13. 

University of Wyoming, buildings, 19-20; early history, 17-20; enrollment (1890- 
1916), 19; finances, It}; registration, 25. 

Vocational education, Indians, 20; recommendations, 104. 

Wyoming School Journal , establishment, 21. 

Wyoming schools, statistics (1883-1889), 13. 
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